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Travel is turning due West! Three stunning new 
ships have tipped the scales in favor of the Pacific! 
Which is by way of being a royal salute to the 
“Mariposa”, “Monterey” and “Lurline”. Ships 
you must voyage on to understand. + From the 
moment you sail, happiness plants its seeds with- 
in you as easily as the roots of the wild ginger 
probe the soft yielding earth of Hawaii. It echoes 
in the music of a sea-going night club that strikes 
joy to the toes of those who love to dance. ~ 
Tropical nights blend into carefree days for the 
relish of life in an utterly different pattern; start- 
ing with pleasure, ending with contentment. A 
foretaste of Hawaii. ~ Ships designed for grace- 
ful living. From lounge to library, smoking room 


to stateroom—themed by Polynesia, with colors 
coaxed from a tropic sunset. Daringly original. 
Eminently sane. ~ Diversions active and inac- 
tive. Sports paraphernalia galore to whittle waist- 
lines and whet appetites. Swimming Pool (minia- 
ture Pacific) attended by a mild and faithful sun. 
Snug deckchairs . . . to idle . .. sip things .. . 
watch the smart world go by. ~ Fitting prologue, 
indeed, to the colorful pageant that is Hawaii. 
A pageant of tropical pastime, sunlit adventur- 
ings on beach and coral cove, jaunts under the 
platinum promise of the moon. Where the only 
season is summer and life is viewed through the 
eyes of youth. At a cost that is one of the best 
reasons for going now. 
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Veranda Night Club, S.S. Mariposa 


South Seas NEW. ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 


At last new ships (“Mariposa”, “Monterey”) 
bring new speed and luxury into service to 
these magnificent, unspoiled lands. Meagre 
15 days to New Zealand, a mere 18 days to 
Australia. Adventuring along pirate lanes 
for doubloons of South Seas phantasy and 
jewels of mystery under the Southern Cross. 
Modest fares chart the expense and keep it low. 
Even a discussion with your travel agency or 


our offices will prove highly interesting. 


Los Angeles Seattle Portland 




















PLAY PARADE: 


SEVEN PLAYS by NOEL COWARD 
Retail Price $3.50 
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FREE-for your library 
~ a | 


—if you join the Book-of- 
the-Month Club...you do not 
pay any fixed sum per year as 
a member, nor do you have 
to take a book every month 


4 yew book offered here is an excellent example of the valuable book-dividends 


distributed among Book-of-the-Month Club members. We suggest that you 
send the coupon below for a booklet outlining the many things the Club is now 
able to do for book-readers, and explaining how it operates. Are you aware, for 





CONTE NTS instance, that as a member you are never obliged to take the specific book-of-the- 
month chosen by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading 
e the judges’ pre-publication report about it. And what do you pay? Simply the 
regular retail price of such books as you decide to take. What then are the 
1. : CAVALCADE advantages of belonging? 


ra They are many, and striking. First, book-dividends: for every dollar its mem- 

DESIGN FOR os bers spend on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the form of 

LIVING e free books. Second, without a penny of expense, through the reports of the judges 

you are kept completely informed about all the important new books, so that you 

can choose among them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon adver- 
tising and hearsay. 

There are several other advantages, not readily measurable in money, that can- 


BITTER SWEET 





~ PRIVATE LIVES £ not be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, within the next year, the distin- 
guished judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the-month or recommend as 
ND HAY FEVER alternates, at least a few books that you will be very anxious to read and which you 


will buy anyway. Why not—by joining the Club—make sure you get these,instead 
3 of missing them, which so often happens; get the really substantial advantages the 
ey’) oe THE VORTEX Club affords (such as the book-dividends mentioned, if nothing else), and at the 
same time get a copy of PLAY PARADE, free. 
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> : POST MORTEMS 
and BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
ross. 386 Fourrn Avenug, New York, N. Y. 
ow - Pp “ 

LEASE send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
cy or Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
ting. 
tland Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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DISTINCTIVE 


.- and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4,00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


Under Reliance Management 














PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 


e 
GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 
PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


"Under Reliance Management” 
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PENAL COLONIES 

Of course, Attorney General Cummings is on the 
right track when he recently announced plans to = 
late the most desperate and vicious prisoners of th 
Federal Government. 

This move makes Harvey Bailey and George 
(Machine Gun) Kelly no exception on “‘escape-proof”’ 
Alcatraz Island in San Francisco. 

The readers of News-Weex should be interested to 
note that many other countries maintain “penal col. 
onies,” such as France’s world-famed ‘“‘Devil’s Island-”” 
Soviet Russia exiles many convicts to Solovetsky 
Island, many miles to the north of the Russian main- 
land; Spain has two prison colonies in Africa, one at 
Villa Cisneros, where rebels against the Republican 
regime were sent last year. 

Great Britain maintains what is reported to be the 
most successful of all such colonies on the Andamans 
in the Bay of Bengal. Mexico has a prison on Maria 
Madre in the shark-filled waters off the west coast. 

Italy sends both criminals and_ political prisoners 
to Lipari, off Sicily, almost in the shadow of Stomboli. 

Naturally, many maddened, hopeless convicts at- 
tempt escape again and again, aithoudh few manage 
to get away permanently. The Alcatraz is truly a 
modern hotel with steam heat, running water, and rec- 
reation facilities for felons exclusively. The most des- 
perate and vicious prisoners of those who are now 
present at Sing Sing and other notable prisons through- 
out the United States, should at once be transferred 
to Alcatraz Island, despite the fact that San Francis- 
co’s Chamber of Commerce is opposing the move to 
imprison the nation’s most desperate felons in the 
Golden Gate. 


East Cleveland, O. 


“THINGS OF IMPORTANCE” 

We wish to thank you for the attention given in 
your columns to American Education Week. This 
occasion has been celebrated far more extensively this 
year than ever before. The cooperation of such publi- 
cations as yours has been a great help. 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 adult citizens took 
part in this celebration. Proclamations from Gover- 
nors kept coming in until there are now 31 of them. 
We wish also to express our appreciation for the cov- 
erage you give to education under that caption in each 
issue. We are especially pleased with the fact that you 
report things of importance in education instead of the 
merely sensational. 


HuMBErt J. Mancini 


BELMONT FarLey 
Asst. Director, Division of Publications 
The National Education Association 
of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED 

Allow me to express my sinceré appreciation for 
News-Week. It is as carefully compiled as is 
Corpus-Juris or Annotated Statutes. 

In other words I find that I don’t have to read a 
lot of superfluous, meaningless, space-filling type be- 
fore I find out what the news really is. 

By referring to the index in Corpus-Juris one can 
immediately find the law he is seeking. In News- 
WEEK the process is the same. It is my opinion your 
magazine is especially fitted for lawyers. 

The heartiest wish for your success is prayed for by 

ARNOLD B. Harris 

Chicago, Ill. 


THE MILK STRIKE 

We are in the center of the milk war and we all 
have guns and are sworn in. The farmers’ Coop 
Creamery voted 97-30 to stay open, so we are keeping 
it open. The leader of the strikers is a pool hall beer 
joint proprietor who gets 30c for every damfool 
farmer he ropes in. We are keeping a list of new cus- 
tomers at the two plants and find the strikers at other 
plants are sending their milk here. Also they will 
bring the milk in and then picket. A lot of the farm- 
ers are from Iowa and know Milo Reno. They say 
he has been farming the farmer for years. One plant 
usually gets in 300 gallons a day and took in 800 gal- 
lons. They are for bigger and better strikes. 


A. W. ALLRED 
Rush City, Minn. 


MORE TABLES WANTED 

You have printed tables of NRA codes, wet and 
dry States, and football scores. How about one that 
would show your readers at a glance where they stood 
on issues of the day? The President and General 
Johnson have suggested several classifications, but it 
is hard to find out which one fits. I can’t make out 
whether I am a dead cat, a Doubting Thomas, 4 
mule, a modern Tory, or a man with a sense of humor. 

Witiiam KELLY 


Springfield, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY’S SCHOOLS : 

Are News-WeEk’s readers aware of the appalling 
conditions in New Jersey’s schools? Much publicity 
has been given to the unpaid teachers of Chicago and 
in smaller towns throughout the country. But New 
Jersey is commonly thought of as a well-to-do State 
—— everything is necessarily all right with the 
world. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that every- 
thing is not all right with Jersey schools at least. in 
some of the smaller towns in the southern part of the 
State, teachers have. been unpaid for months. At 
the New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
which met recently in Atlantic City, delegates told . 
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food; of other teachers who lost their jobs because 
they had no carfare to pay their way to school. Ap- 
proval in the election just past of the referendum on 
the question of transferring $7,000,000 from water 
bonds “ teachers’ salaries will help them; but this 
js not all. 
Do you know that there has been no money for 
school supplies? In one school district nothing could 
be bought for the past year. In another school 48 
children have been forced to share five geography 
text books, because there is no money to buy more. 
And in a school near Camden, where there also was 
no money for books (nor for paper, either), a coura- 
geous teacher has begged bits of wallpaper from a 
nearby factory and on them she has laboriously copied 
out the lessons from the few textbooks left in her 
school. “And she has not been paid for eight months. 

Isn’t it about time we stopped talking about con- 
ditions like these and worked together to get our State 
and Federal governments to do something? 

Jessie H SMITH 
Newark, N. J. 


SHIVERING, TOUGH TALK 

In their efforts to sell the administration’s recovery 
program to the country General Johnson and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace seem to be having a con- 
test with each other as to which one can talk the 


toughest. Some of their words and phrases give me 
the shivers. I may be old-fashioned, but there was a 
time when “dead cats’? and “‘hell-raisers’’ did not 


ypear in the news every day. 
- Marcaret G. WILLSON. 
Hartford, Conn. 


HARD, CRACKED SKULLS 

In your last issue (Nov. 18), I read that “a new 
headedness appeared in the voting booths’’ on Elec- 
tion Day, but further on I find the New York scene de- 
scribed as “‘a day of skull-cracking.”” What happens 
when New Yorkers get out of the booths? Do their 
heads get soft when exposed to air? 

RutH Kent SLOAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALDWIN’S BUNDLE 

For over a week now I have been puzzled by the 
strange bundle under the arm of Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, pictured in your issue of Noy. 11. It might 
be a steamer rug to shield him from the gusty 
speeches he is about to hear in Parliament? Or 
is it a little stuffing for the cushions on the govern- 
ment bench, which your article indicates the Labor 
party is trying to make uncomfortable for the Na- 
tional Government? Or,—another conjecture—is 
it hemp with which to rope the Conservatives back 
into line? 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Abbott’s conjectures are 
interesting but far from reality. The scraggly bun- 
dle Mr. Baldwin is carrying is not a steamer rug, 
stuffing, or hemp. It is flax, which omni-present 
newsphotographers caught Mr. Baldwin carrying 
when a month ago he visited the Lambeg Linen 
Research Institute at Lisburn, Ireland. 


STEPHEN ABBOTT 


FAIR OUTLINE 


As a subscriber to News-Weex, I was much 
impressed with the article on farmers in the Nov. 
4th issue of your weekly. Your outlfme is so fair 
to the administration in its efforts on behalf of the 
farmers. Particularly is the chart on page 4 im- 
pressive. . . 

We are conducting an educational campaign 
throughout the county trying to get our farmers to 
do something for themselves by pointing out cer- 
tain things they must do if they expect any per- 
manent benefit. 

Joseru L. Bow es 

Mullins, S. C. 

OUT OF THE SPOTLIGHT 

Why doesn’t News-WeEeExk ever print news about 
some of the more interesting persons who have de- 
parted from the public scene? It would be nice to 
know what has become of such amazing characters 
as Senator Thomas Heflin of Alabama, Coleman 
Blease of South Carolina, Big Bill Thompson of 
Chicago, and former Mayor John Hylan of New York. 
Surely they cannot all have passed into innocuous 
desuetude, and they are too amusing to be so ter- 
tibly forgotten. 

Marian Batpwin 

San Francisco, Cal. 


. EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Week, as its name 
implies, prints only news of the week and week-end 
preceding publication. If there is no news during 
that week about those who no longer hold the lime- 
light, News-WeEK cannot very well print it. For 
Miss Baldwin’s information, Senator Heflin is prob- 
ably practicing law; Senator Blease is grooming him- 
self ior the 1934 gubernatorial primaries in South 
Carolina; Big Bill Thompson, since attempting a 
comeback after Mayor Cermack’s death, is again in re- 
tirement, and former Mayor Hylan is judge of the 
Children’s Court in New York. 


AN AMERICAN LOTTERY? 
The picturesque little story in your issue of Nov. 
18 about the drawing of the winning tickets in the 
French lotteries failed to mention that this com- 
paratively innocent form of amusement is a source 
of considerable revenue to the French government. 
Thy doesn’t our government have sense enough to 
mise revenues in this way, at the same time hon- 
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estly recognizing that the gambling instinct is in- 
herent in many and if it is dammed in one way it 
will find another outlet. Americans gamble on every- 
thing under the sun—horse racing, baseball and foot- 
ball, card games, stock markets, and even elections. 
A national lottery would not only provide a lot of 
fun, but it might keep people from entering such 
rackets as the stock market where the c are 
marked against them before they begin. 
Peter BRYANT 
Stamford, Conn. 


ORGANIZED DEVASTATION 

A friend of mine just received a check for $90 
from the government because a farmer plowed under 
some corn on a cel of land he owns but has never 
seen. Why couldn’t we all do this? We might get 
plows instead of golf sticks or fishing rods and go out 
to devastate the farms. Or the unemployed in the 
conservation camps could ruin crops instead of grow- 
ing trees. This would bring much quicker returns. 

A. Lincotn RABINOWITz 
New York City. 


NEW YORK’S JEWS 

In your issue of Nov. 4, you make the prepos- 
terous statement that New York is a city where 
“every third person is a Jew.’’ This appears to me 
to be a gross exaggeration. 


Chicago, Il. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The most recent census fig- 
ures show 30% of New York City’s inhabitants to 
be Jewish. More than half of the nation’s Jewish 
population is concentrated in New York City. 


Oswatp N. Betson 


MUSSOLINI PHOTOGRAPHS 

If you were an anti-Italian magazine, there might 
have been some excuse for the insulting pictures you 
printed of Mussolini in your last week’s issue (Nov. 
18). But, as I understand you try not to be biased, 
and I don’t see how these pictures can do anything but 
make ople laugh at iP Duce. Surely this is not 
giving honor where honor is due. It is just as easy to 
choose good pictures as ridiculous ones, and I can’t 
help but feel that you used these in order to make 
fun of Mussolini. I generally like your magazine, 
and so I hate to see things like this, appearing in it. 

GrusepPE ViITTORIO 

. Boston, Mass. 


BUTCHERED SALARIES 

What’s all this I read in your issue of Oct. 28 
about the government going after salaries? The pow- 
ers that be certainly look as though they mean busi- 
ness! But heaven only knows who the poor beg- 
gars are that will feel the battle axes. For myself, a 
salary is sort of like a pleasant memory. And what 
little is left seems to be pretty well butchered by the 
famous “‘putsch” for the 1926 price level. 

Oscar SIEGEL 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PENALTIES FOR INSULL 

Our government should penalize Samuel Insull for 
refusal to leave Greece and return to Chicago to 
stand trial for violation of the Federal bankruptcy 
laws. As I recall, during the Teapot Dome inves- 
tigation, two oil men under subpoena to testify before 
a Senate committee fled to Europe. They could not 
be extradited for contempt of the Senate, but legisla- 
tion was which gave the government the 
right to sequester part of their fortunes. 

J. O. Brxpy 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“WISDOM AND PERSPECTIVE” 

In all the mazy mass of miraculous matter emanat- 
ing from *Washington these days, I find it almost 
impossible to keep my senses without something 
which will give me a birds-eye view of what is hap- 
pening and how it all ties up together. It seems to 
me that your weekly presentations do just that. Your 
wisdom, balance, and perspective help. me immensely 
in segregating the forest from the trees. 

Joun A. DrerrenporF 

Chicago, III. 


EDITOR, NEWS-WEEK: 

Your article on the Metropolitan opera season (pub- 
lished in News-Weexk of Nov. 18) is very interesting 
but it is inaccurate. It is not true, for instance, that 
60% of the singers this year will be American. The 
fact is that there will be 60% more American singers 
than in any former season. Another misstatement is 
the announcement by News-Weex that ‘Emperor 
Jones”’ will follow ‘‘Merry Mount” in the order of 
presentation. According to my copy of the ‘‘Met’s’’ 

ay, for the season, ‘‘Salome’’ will follow ‘“‘Merry 
ount.”’ 

On the whole I like News-Weex and I am glad I 


am a regular subscriber. 


Epwin F. Butrarp 
New York City 


RUSSIAN NAMES 
May I suggest that you tell us how to pronounce 


Russian names as they appear in News-WEEK. Do you 
call the Commissar Lit’vinoff, or is it correct to say 
Lit-vee-noff, with the accent on the second syllable. 
If we have Russian recognition we ate going to have 
a lot of Russian names in the news and you should 
tell us what to do with them. 


Jos. F. McGrynis 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The accent is on the second 
syllable: Lit-vee-noff. 










This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how much have won on 
advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 

and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsi- 
ble for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
_ you the power to make your feelings articu- 
ate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc..—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. The cou- 
pon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 








































Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 











ing for profit as promised in News-WeExk, Novem- | 
ber 18. 

Mr. 

Mrs. } 

Miss 

Address | 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
84K363 call on you.) | 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 123 years have not weakened the resources 


property owners against loss by fire, to meet or reputation of the Hartford. 
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SOVIET RECOGNITION: White House and The Kien. 


Exchange Bows and Ambassadors; Roosevelt Got What He Wanted 


The United States and its 130,000,- 
000 people have recognized the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and its 
150,000,000 people. 

One of the first consequences of the 
step was a classic telephone call by 
Commissar Litvinoff, the Russian ne- 
gotiator in Washington. M. Litvinoff 
in the White House called up his wife, 
in Moscow, at the expense of the NBC, 
which broadcast to all radio listeners 
the following exchanges: 

Lit: Hello! 

Mme: Hello, darling! 

Lit: How are you? 

Mme: Very well. How are you? 

Lit: And the children? 

Mme: Very well. Mischa would like 
to speak a word to you. 

Lit: Hello, Mischa. 

Mischa: Hello! 

Lit: How are your studies? 

Mischa: They are very right. 

Lit: I shall be here another week. 

Mischa: How is your toothache? 

Lit: It is all right. 

Mme: Here it is 7 o’clock exactly. 

Lit: They have got sunshine here. 

Mme: Fine! We have sunshine, also, 
in our hearts. 

Lit: Goodbye. 

The Commissar also sent a code com- 
munication to Moscow announcing. the 
accomplishment of his mission. 

The President announced the recog- 
nition of Russia at his regular Friday 
afternoon press conference, by reading 
the series of letters between himself 
and Commissar Litvinoff which had re- 





Stalin and Kalinin at The Kremlin: Recognition Came at 11:50 P.M., Nov. 16 


sulted in agreement at 10 minutes be- 
fore midnight Thursday, Nov. 16. Rec- 
ognition came sixteen years after the 
fall of the imperial government. 

It appears that the President got 
what he wanted. 

Walter Duranty, distinguished Mos- 
cow correspondent of The New York 
Times who accompanied M. Litvinoff to 
this country, believes the terms in- 
cluded “every concession the Soviet 
government has ever made singly to 
any other country.” 

In other countries the Soviet has ob- 
tained recognition first, leaving the 
questions of disagreement to be straight- 
ened out.afterwards, but the canny Mr. 
Roosevelt was not disposed to do things 
in that way. The celebrated “half- 
hour” of conversation, which M. Lit- 
vinoff hoped would suffice to settle 
recognition, lengthened into ten days 
of negotiating. The President wanted 
to see things down in black and white. 


PLEDGES: Over M. Litvinoff's 
signature, the Soviet government prom- 
ised to refrain, and to restrain, its offi- 
cials or any organization it finances 
(presumably the Third International) 
from disseminating propaganda against 
the United States government, or act- 
fing in any way to overthrow this gov- 
ernment. It promised “not to permit 
the formation or residence on its terri- 
tory of any organization or group” 
which cherishes such aims. 

It promised the fullest religious free- 
dom to American residents in the U.S. 
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S.R., including the right to lease 
churches and import clergymen, priests, 
or rabbis without molestation. It prom- 
ised to give Americans arrested in the 
U.S.S.R. “legal protection which shall 
not be less favorable than those en- 
joyed ... by nationals of the nation 
most favored in this respect.” 

The Soviets also waive all claims 
arising out of American military activ- 
ities in Siberia between 1918 and 1921. 
This step, says one of the Litvinoff 
letters, came “following my examina- 
tion of certain documents .. . relating 
to the attitude of the American govern- 
ment toward the expedition into Si- 
beria.” 

Observers saw here a broad hint that 
the “certain documents” examined by 
M. Litvinoff had convinced him that the 
American expedition was not in Siberia 
to fight Bolsheviki, but to watch land- 
hungry Japanese. There was no men- 
tion in the Roosevelt-Litvinoff corre- 
spondence of a similar expedition to 
Archangel and Murmansk, whose pur- 
pose, Bolsheviki still insist, was to put 
down their revolution. 

This and other matters will be dis- 
cussed through the newly established 
diplomatic channels. The United States 
has not abandoned her claims, amount- 
ing to about $800,000,000 for money 
loaned to Russian governments which 
preceded the Communists, and property 
of our nationals in Russia which was 
seized by the revolutionists. 


AMBASSADORS: Last Monday, a 
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Litvinoff aide in Washington announced 
that the Soviets would send Alexander 
Antonovich Troyanovsky to this coun- 
try as Ambassador. M. Troyanovsky, 
who is 51, was a student revolutionary 
in the opening years of the century. 
He was exiled to Siberia in 1909, but 
escaped to France, where he remained 
until the overthrow of the Romanoffs 
in 1917. 

He rose to a place of importance 
among the managers of Russia’s State- 
controlled foreign trade and, in 1927, 
* was made Soviet Ambassador to Japan. 
Last January he returned to Moscow 
to become vice chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, which supervises 
the Communists’ five year plan. 

Until his arrival, Boris Skvirsky, who 
for ten years has been head of the 
Soviet Information Bureau at Washing- 
ton and “Unofficial Ambassador,” will 
be Soviet Charge D’Affaires. When M. 
Troyanovsky steps into his new job, 
M. Skvirsky will be counselor of the 
Embassy. 

The American Ambassador to the 
U. S. S. R. will be William Christian 
Bullitt (see cover). 

Mr. Bullitt, a well-born and rich 
young Philadelphian, has favored Rus- 
_sian recognition since March, 1919, 

when President Wilson and Lloyd 
’ George sent him on a secret mission to 
Moscow to negotiate with Nikolai 
Lenin. He was only 28 then, but held 
nevertheless an important job with the 
American delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference. In Moscow he got what he 
was sent for, a basis on which the 
Allies could treat with Russia. When 
he returned to Paris, however, he was 
disowned, for diplomatic reasons, by 
those who had sent him. The French, 
it appeared, had become suspicious that 
Lloyd George and Wilson had gone be- 
hind the scenes without them. 

When the peace treaty was finally ne- 
gotiated, young Mr. Bullitt was so dis- 
gusted with it that he resigned from 
the State Department. 

After appearing before a Senate 
committee to plead against ratification 
of the treaty, he dropped out of the 
public eye. But last Winter, on the 
eve of Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration, 
the excitable Senator Arthur Robinson 
(Rep., Indiana) rose on the Senate 
floor and demanded Bullitt’s arrest for 
allegedly representing Mr. Roosevelt 
before foreign governments in Europe. 
Everyone denied that he was doing any 
such thing, but when Mr. Roosevelt 
became President, Bullitt popped into 
view as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Bald, clean-shaven, and smartly 
dressed in stockbroker style, the Am- 
bassador will well represent American 
order and neatness among the care- 
lessly clad Bolsheviki. In his time he 
has been reporter, novelist, diplomat, 
and motion picture executive. Both 
his marriages ended in divorce. His 
second wife was Anne Louise Bryant 
Reed, at one time married to Jack 
Reed, pioneer American Communist, 
who is buried in the Kremlin wall. His 
uncle is the Rev. James F. Bullitt, 
archdeacon of the Episcopal Church 
House in Philadelphia, who said last 











week that the United States had “dis- 
graced itself” by recognizing the U. S. 
S. R. 


ACHIEVEMENT: The establish- 
ment of American-Russian relations 
was looked on, for the moment at 
least, as of more importance to diplo- 
macy than economics. 

In Savannah, Ga., where he had gone 
(see page 9) after completing his bus- 
iness with M. Litvinoff, the President 
made a speech. 

“I believe sincerely,” he said, “that 
the most impelling motive that has 
lain behind the conversations which 





RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 





The following 24 nations extended full diplomatic 
recognition to Soviet Russia: 
Afghanistan Italy 
Austria Japan 
China Kingdom of Saudi 


Denmark Latvia 
Estonia Lithuania 
Finland Norway 
France Poland 
Germany Spain 
Great Britain Sweden 
Greece Turkey 
Iceland United States 
Iraq Uruguay 
These 29 nations do not maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia: 
Albania Honduras 
Argentina Hungary 
Belgium Liberia 
Bolivia Mexico 
Brazil Nicaragua 
Chile Panama 
Colombia Peru 
Costa Rica Portugal 
Cuba Rumania 
Czechoslovakia Siam 
Dominican Republic Switzerland 
El Salvador The Netherlands 
Ethiopia Venezuela 
Guatemala Yugoslavia 
Haiti 





were successfully concluded yesterday 
between Russia and the United States 
was the desire of both countries for 
peace and for the strengthening of the 
peaceful purposes of the civilized 
world.” 

In Washington the Commissar ex- 
pressed himself on the same subject as 
follows: “I feel sure that all honest 
and peace-loving people, all those who 
are against any breeding of ill-feeling, 
mistrust, hostilities, or other anomalies 
between nations will rejoice in this 
action.” 

Both of these statements were inter- 
preted as reminders to Japan that she 
had best behave. 


TRADE: As far as trade is con- 
cerned, it is undeniable that the U. S. 
S. R. has great need for American 
products. 

Smith W. Brookhart, adviser on Rus- 
sian markets to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, said last 
week that the U. S. S. R. might imme- 
diately absorb $520,000,000 of Ameri- 
can goods, including raw cotton and 
cotton textiles, live stock, factory and 
mill apparatus, and railroad equip- 
ment. This is five times more than she 
spent in America in 1930, the year of 
her greatest purchasing here, and 
nearly 45 times more than she spent 
last year. 

There are serious obstacles in the 
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way of this achievement. To sell her 
these goods, we must advance credit 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. or some similar agency. Though 
she has never defaulted on her own 
trade obligations, the Communist State 
is hard put at the moment to meet 
short-term credits soon to fall due, 
which have been advanced by other 
countries. Our loans, then, must be on 
a long-term basis. 

“We will be able to sell them two or 
three times as much as they expect to 
sell us,” said Mr. Brookhart, “if the 
proper credits are extended.” 

Economists, including those of demo- 
cratic persuasion, dispute him. In the 
presidential campaign a year ago, Mr. 
Roosevelt and his party followers aimed 
many barrages at the Republican policy 
of loaning money “to backward and 
crippled countries” and then boosting 
tariff rates so high that they could sell 
us nothing in order to pay off the loans. 
The nationalistic Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is itself taking steps to raise 
tariffs—in this case to exclude com- 
petitors of our code-bound, high-cost 
industries. The economists do not see 
how the U.S.S.R. can buy great quan- 
tities of American products with Amer- 
ican-loaned money, unless we open our 
markets to her goods. 

With an eye to the coming Russo- 
American trade treaty, the President 
announced last week the appointment 
of Francis B. Sayre as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of commercial 
treaties. Mr. Sayre, a professor at the 
Harvard Law School, married Woodrow 
Wilson’s daughter, Jessie, at the White 
House in 1913. Mrs. Sayre is now dead. 

His diplomatic experience began in 
1925, when the King of Siam sent him 
to Europe to abrogate, if possible, nine 
treaties which gave European powers a 
strangle-hold on Siam. Mr. Sayre did 
the job in a year. 

He takes the place in the State De- 
partment left vacant by Harry F. 
Payer, jovial, old-fashioned Virginia 
lawyer, who has been made legal advis- 
er to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

In the negotiations, Mr. Roosevelt 
had a weather eye out for American 
public opinion. He was aware that the 
opposition to recognition in this coun- 
try came chiefly from two groups: 
Patriotic societies and ex-soldiers’ or- 
ganizations such as the American Leg- 
ion, which fear the Bolsheviki as fo- 
menters of world revolution; and re- 
ligious bodies, such as the Catholic 
Church, which oppose them because of 
their aggressive atheism. 

M. Litvinoff lunched with the Presi- 
dent and then with Secretary of State 
Hull. He talked with State Department 
officials. He went to the home of his 

host, Boris Skvirsky, and composed 
long cablegrams to Moscow. Twice he 
was summoned to the White House for 
extended night conferences. 

But when recognition was finally an- 
nounced, the Commissar, happy at an 
accomplishment which he sought for 
sixteen years, hustled to the National 
Press Club and delivered an address. 

The Commissar hopes to clean up all 
the details of his Washington mission 
and set sail for Europe within a week. 
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Madame Litvinoff and Son, Mischa, Who Had “Sun- Boris Skvirsky (Left) and Commissar Litvinoff 
shine in Their Hearts” While America Listened (Center) at National Press Club in Washington 
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In the Center of a Potential Market: Soviet-Made Automobiles of American’ Design Stopping 
Before the Ukrainian Palace of Industry at Kharkov on a Test Run Covering 5,500 Miles 





INTERNATIONAL ACME 


William C. Bullitt, American U. S. Army Trucks Move old Boxes From Russian Embassy in W ash- 
Ambassador to The Soviet ington, Soon to Be Occupied by The Soviet Envoy, A. A. Troyanovsky 
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RELIEF : President Asks Politics Be Forgotten 
And Nation Unite in Drive to Put Men Back to Work 


“I want to tell you very, very simply 
that your national government is not 
trying to gain political advantage one 
way or the other out of the needs of 
human beings for relief. We expect 
the same spirit on the part of every 
Governor of every one of the 48 States 
and on the part of every Mayor and 


every County Commissioner and every 


relief agent. 

“I would like to have the general 
rule adopted that no person connected 
with the administration of this $400,- 
000,000 will in any single case... ask 
whether a person needing relief is a 
Republican, Democrat, Socialist, or 
anything else.” 

This was the send-off that President 
Roosevelt gave last week to 500 Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, and local officials who 
had come to the White House seeking 
their share of Federal employment 
funds. 

The President wants to find jobs for 
4,000,000 unemployed Americans (see 
cover) by Dec. 15. The Public Works 
Administration, with its $3,300,000,000 
fund, aims to reduce unemployment, 
but the character of the projects it 
sponsors, such as public buildings, etc., 
makes the process of passing on these 
projects slow. Therefore, two weeks 
ago Mr. Roosevelt established a Civil 
Works Administration, which will im- 
mediately provide all kinds of small 
jobs, from grasshopper trappers to mu- 
seum guides. 

Two million of the 4,000,000 it is 
hoped to put to work are now on relief 


eruit 2,000,000 from the ranks of peo- 
ple who perhaps ought to have been on 
the dole—perhaps people who were too 
proud to ask for assistance.” 

To start the ball rolling, PWA will 
contribute $400,000,000 of its own fund 
and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration will provide about $100,- 
600,000. It is hoped that States, coun- 
ties, and cities, by transferring relief 
funds to CWA, may add $200,000,000. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator of 
FERA, has also been put in charge of 
CWA. “Stripped to its simplest terms,” 
he said last week, “our goal‘is a real 
job at real wages... This program lifts 
millions of workers and their families 
from the level of relief to the real way 
to social and economic recovery, not 
only for individuals, but for the na- 
tion.” 

Another note of cheer was struck’ by 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
who announced that 85,000 persons had 
found jobs in October, bringing the to- 
tal of those reemployed since last 
March to 2,800,000. 


RECOVERY: Eagle’s Talons Sink 


Deep, but “Snipers” Abound 


Although Russian recognition and 
the changes in the Treasury stole the 
headlines last week, the recovery drive 
continued, with critics still vocal against 
the New Deal. 

At the University of Minnesota, the 


Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief and Civil Works Admin- 
istrator, Addresses 500 Mayors and Governors in Washington 


rolls, or the “dole,” as Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed it in his speech. “When any 
man or woman goes on the dole,” he 
said, “something happens to them men- 
tally, and the quicker they are taken 
off the dole, the better it is for them 
for the rest of their lives.” 

“We hope,” he went on, “we can re- 


blind Senator Schall referred scathing- 
ly to “Frankenstein Roosevelt,” for 
which he was booed by his student audi- 
ence. In New York, Martin Littleton, 
nationally known lawyer and former 
Congressman, demanded rights for 
those who wish to debate the New 
Deal’s policies without being ‘de- 


— 


nounced as ‘snipers,’ ‘witch doctors,’ 
and ‘museum pieces.’ ”’ 

New Dealers struck back. At Sa- 
vannah, the President assailed the “To. 
ries” and “Doubting Thomases” among 
his critics. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, in a Chicago speech, outdid 
even Mr. Hoover’s dreadful warning of 
last year that grass might “grow in 
the streets of 100 cities.” Mr. Wallace 
shouted that “if the people of Chicago 
cannot become possessed of a more 
statesmanlike knowledge of the crisis, 
the consequences will be such that Chi- 
cago will surely become an ash heap.” 


FARMS: Last week Brain Trustee 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, wielded the Farm 
Act’s heaviest club. He revoked the 
licenses to do business of a Pennsyl- 
vania and a Maryland milk dealer, for 
alleged violation of the marketing 
agreement in the Philadelphia milk- 
shed. 


®In North Dakota, Governor William 
Langer called a six-day halt in his em- 
bargo on durum wheat, which began 
once more to move across State bor- 
ders. He offered the “orthodox” eco- 
nomic excuse that millers had begun 
to buy Canadian wheat when they 
couldn’t buy the Dakota product. 


NRA: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA 
Administrator, returned from his West- 
ern speaking tour and prepared tb 
“crack down” on the increasing num- 
ber of employers who were violating 
codes. In the midst of his labors, NRA 
employes exercised their own right of 
collective bargaining and organized a 
union to get the same kind of wage in- 
creases and shorter hours the General 
has been “persuading” other employers 
to grant. Mr. Johnson admitted there 
was “justice” in their complaint. 


©The trial period for the steel code 
came to an end last week and was ex- 
tended for another six months. 


FEAP: “Public works loans are 
loans to be repaid. All reports or 
statements that these loans are to be 
canceled are without authority.” Thus, 
sharply, Secretary Ickes wrote to 
Harry S. Berry, State Engineer in 
Kentucky for the Federal Emergency 
Public Works Administration. 

Mr. Ickes, who is chief of FEAP, was 
angered by Mr. Berry’s suggestion to 
civic organizations that municipalities 
need not repay money borrowed from 
FEAP. Mr. Berry was promptly fired. 
Without explanation, Mi. Ickes also 
gave Lieut. Gov. Nels G. Kraschel of 
Iowa his walking papers as a member 
of FEAP’s State Advisory Board. 


®In a more genial frame of mind, Mr. 
Ickes wrote two other letters to him- 
self. As Secretary of the Interior, he 
addressed one to Harold L. Ickes, Ad 
ministrator of FEAP, proposing a plat 
for irrigating certain Indian lands. As 
FEAP Administrator Ickes, he a 
dressed a reply to the Hon. Harold L 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, a 
cepting the plan. 
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HUEY LONG: Through Wash- 


room Window to Hearing 


For eighteen months a United States 
Senate committee has been examining 
transactions of American financiers. 
Its revelations brought into court one 
man (Charles E. Mitchell) who was 
later acquitted. Another committee 
has been investigating charges that a 
brother politician, Senator Huey P. 
Long (see cover), conducts a political 
machine in Louisiana which perpetrates 
wholesale election frauds. 

Last week this second committee was 
accused by its own investigator of “‘cov- 
ering up for the rat (Senator Long) 
from Louisiana.” The State’s Honest 
Elections League withdrew from the 
investigation because it was convinced 
the committee was not trying to find 
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hearing very shortly developed into a 
riot. Broussard and Mrs. Hilda Phelps 
Hammond, chairman of the Louisiana 
Women’s Committee which is trying to 
drive Huey Long out of office, charged 
that the Senators had done nothing to 
get witnesses or to ascertain facts. 
John G. Holland, the investigator, who 
helped unearth the Teapot Dome scan- 
dals, jumped into the fight with a shout 
that Senator Connally was “so yellow 
he hasn’t got the guts to dare to come 
here.” “I’ve been bottled up in Wash- 
ington for four months to keep me from 
getting evidence,” Holland screamed. 
Senator Logan fumed and sputtered 
ineffectually. Seymour Weiss, who han- 
dies the cash for the Long machine, 
was called to the witness stand. Weiss 
had refused to answer certain questions 
in a hearing last February. Holland 
declared later that Senator Logan had 











Senator Tom Connally Found it Necessary to Enter the 
Huey Long Hearing Through a Washroom Window 


out the truth.. Former Senator* Edwin 
Broussard, who is contesting the elec- 
tion to the Senate of John H. Overton, 
Long’s man, likewise withdrew because 
the investigation was “a farce.” 

Only two members of the committee, 
the bulky Senator M. M. Logan of 
Kentucky and Senator Elbert Thomas 
of Utah (not the author of the Thomas 
Inflation Amendment) were present at 
New Orleans last week when the hear- 
ings resumed. 

Specifically, they were supposed to 
inquire into the ten-months-old charge 
that fraud had been perpetrated in the 
Senate primaries a year ago, in which 
Overton defeated Broussard. Tom 
Connally, the Bryanesque, heavy-maned 
Senator from Texas, who is the com- 
mittee’s chairman, was not present. 
One of its former chairmen, Sam Brat- 
ton, of New Mexico, had retired from 
the Senate to accept a Federal judge- 
ship. Another, Robert B. Howell of 
Nebraska, is dead. 


The committee had no counsel. The 


put Weiss on the stand in order that 
he might not be cited for contempt for 
his previous refusals. 

The day after he was charged with 
being “yellow,” Senator Connally 
turned up. “About my being afraid,” 
he announced to the crowd in the court 
room, “the only persons afraid of this 
investigation are you cowards of Louis- 
iana.” 

The audience jumped up, bellowing. 
“Where do you get that coward stuff?” 
shouted Burt Henry, Honest Election 
League president. 

When Senator Connally arrived the 
next day, the crowd was so thick 
around the entrance to the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, where the hearing took 
place, that he and Senator Overton had 
to. climb a fire escape and scramble 
over the window sill of the “Ladies’ 
Room” to get in. 

The hearing dragged on riotously, 
with the Kingfish making faces at wit- 
nesses he didn’t like; Holland scream- 
ing denunciations, and Senators Con- 


nally and Logan dodging the challenges 
the investigator threw at them. When 
they were able, witnesses told of 
bribes, intimidation, stuffed ballot boxes, 
false counts, beatings, and jailings in 
the interest of the Long machine. 


« 
ROOSEVELTS: 


President Seeks 


Rest; Finds Crowd of 30,000 


President Roosevelt left Washington 
last week for what newspapers termed 
his “annual Winter rest” of two weeks 
at Warm Springs, Ga. Accompanying 
him, in addition to his mother, were 27 
reporters and photographers, and a 
corps of secretaries, telephone opera- 
tors, and Secret Service men. 

The first five days of his rest-quest 
included an address before 30,000 per- 
sons at the Georgia Bicentennial cele- 
bration at Savannah, several speeches 
from the rear platform of his special 
train, semi-official receptions at Warm 
Springs, lengthy conferences with Am- 
bassador Sumner Welles on conditions 
in Cuba, and a radio address relative to 
the Maryland Tercentennial ceremonies. 
He asked Mr. Welles to stay in Cuba, 
despite the unfriendliness of President 
Grau. 

The First Lady will join the Presi- 
dent on Thanksgiving Day, but no gen- 
eral family reunion will be held prior 
to the Christmas get-together in Wash- 
ington. 


* Lillian Gish, stage and screen ac- 
tress, and Eddie Dowling, who sang his 
way to Democratic fame at the party’s 
convention last year, were guests at 
an informal White House dinner one 
night last week. The pair were self- 
invited, Mr. Dowling having wired Mrs. 
Roosevelt: “Lillian Gish and I are 
bringing down a film and two good ap- 
petites.” 

Next evening the Roosevelts presided 
over the first state dinner since they 
entered the White House. Cabinet 
members and their wives were the 
guests of‘honor. The menu, consisting 
principally of soup, turkey, beans, cauli- 
flower, sweet potatoes, salad, and ice 
cream, set an all-time mark for sim- 
plicity. But not so the setting. The 
dinner was served in the spacious State 
Dining Room, paneled in hand-carved 
walnut, and the White House gold serv- 
ice made its first appearance under 
Roosevelt auspices. 

Later in the evening the 48 dinner 
guests were joined by 250 others at a 
musicale in the East Room. 


® Many business men last week re- 
ceived little red, white, and blue boxes 
on which were pasted NRA Blue 
Eagles. In each of the excelsior-lined 
containers was an apple, wrapped in 
cellophane and bearing a tag which 
read: “An apple from President Roose- 
velt’s orchard, Hyde Park, New York.” 
The President had permitted the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers, who are sponsor- 
ing a “Fruit for Health” campaign, to 
send out samples grown on the estate. 


® Mrs. Roosevelt was her ubiquitous self 
last week. She came to New York one 
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morning to do some Christmas shop- 
ping and to give a dinner party for 
some intimate friends. 

Three days_later she was off for Man- 
hattan again, to speak at the Tod- 
hunter School, of which she is associ- 
ate principal. Next day she visited her 
son James in Boston and another son, 
John, who is in school at Groton, Mass. 
Then she returned to the White House, 
where Mrs. Elizabeth Donner Roose- 
velt, divorced wife of Elliott Roosevelt, 
is a house guest. 


POLITICS: “Frank” Gives Tea to 
“Al” and Cake to Tiger Foes 


“Well, Frank,” said Alfred E. Smith 
to President Roosevelt one day last 
week, “I’m glad to see you again.” 

Mr. Smith had gone to the White 
House for tea. With him was John J. 
Raskob, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee when Mr. Smith 
sought the Presidency. The President’s 
oval study on the second floor of the 
White House was crowded when they 
entered. Mrs. Curtis Dall, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s daughter, poured tea while her 
children scurried round among the 
grown-ups’ legs. 

After half an hour, Mr. Smith went 
downstairs, where the First Lady was 
entertaining some guests of her own. 
He told the company that on his last 
visit to the White House, he had come 
as Governor of New York to discuss 
law enforcement with President Cool- 
idge. “This is a more pleasant occa- 
sion,” he said, with one of his deafening 
laughs. 

As Mr. Smith took his departure (see 
cover), a crowd of reporters on the 
porch rushed forward. 

“We had a nice, pleasant visit,” said 
the former New York Governor. “We 
talked about the respective size of our 
families and had a contest over the 
number of our grandchildren. No one 
said a word about politics except one 
of the children. He asked for another 
piece -of cake. That has a political 
flavor.” 

Mr. Raskob, once a member of the 
anti-Roosevelt wing of the Democratic 
Party, briefly praised the President’s 
monetary policy. Then the Happy War- 
rior and his friends motored away. 

Reporters rushed to their typewriters 
and began putting two and two to- 
gether. In Washington at the time of 
the Smith visit was John F.. Curry, tot- 
tering leader of Tammany Hall. He had 
not been invited to the White House 
for “a piece of cake.” But one had been 
sent to James J. Hoey, in the form of 
an appointment as Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the New York District. 
Mr. Hoey is the man who supplied si- 
rens and led cheers for Alfred E. Smith 
at the 1924 Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

In the recent campaign Hoey ran un- 
successfully for Borough President of 
Manhattan on the ticket of the Recov- 
ery Party, a group of anti-Tammany, 
Roosevelt Democrats. His appointment 
was a plain indication of the President’s 
intention to starve the Tiger by feeding 





patronage to its enemies. And Hoey’s 


friendship -for Smith, whom he sup- 
ported for the 1932 Presidential nomi- 
nation against Roosevelt, suggested 
that the President was seeking Mr. 
Smith’s assistance in the fight. For 
seme time the Smith-Roosevelt rela- 
tionship has not in any way resembled 
that of Damon and Pythias. 

In New York, Hoey flatly announced 
his intention of making war on Tam- 
many’s present leadership. “The organ- 
ization must be reorganized and put 
on a higher plane-than it has been for 
the last ten years,” he said. “If it can’t 
be done within the organization, then a 
new Democratic organization will have 
to be set up in this city.” 


KIDNAPING: Pardon or Parole 
Impossible for Hart Slayers 


“Alex, your boy is dead.” 

These slow-spoken, sorrow-laden 
words of a friend of the boy’s father 
marked the tragic climax of the kid- 
naping of Brooke L. Hart, 22-year-old 
son of a San Jose, Cal., merchant. 

Since Nov. 9, when the blond, curly- 
headed youth disappeared, Alexander 
Hart and his family hoped against hope 
that Brooke would be returned un- 
harmed. His empty car on a highway 
25 miles from San Jose, his wallet, 
found aboard a ship, postcard messages 
—these were clues. And there were 
telephone calls. 

After the first phoned demand for 
$40,000 ransom, Sheriff William J. 
Emig (who last Spring suspected 
and arrested David A. Lamson, since 
convicted of murdering his wife Al- 
lene) and Federal Agent R. E. Vet- 
terli (who was wounded in the arm 
at the Kansas City station shooting) 
tapped every incoming call. Three 
times, Wednesday of last week the kid- 
napers phoned; their calls were traced, 
and twice operatives reached the point 
of origin too late. The third time they 
got their man, still talking from a San 
Jose garage. 

He was Thomas H. Thurmond. After 
brief denials, he confessed and led po- 
lice to his confederate, John Holmes, 
who filled in the details of one of the 
nation’s most gruesome crimes. 

They said they had planned the kid- 
naping some weeks earlier and had fol- 
lowed their plan to the last item—slug- 
ging young Hart unconscious with con- 
crete bricks, tying him with baling 
wire, and slinging him, struggling fee- 
bly, from San Mateo Bridge into San 
Francisco Bay. 

“We thought,” the prisoners were 
quoted as saying, “it would be easier 
with him out of the way... So we 
just bumped him off.” 

After the confessions were made pub- 
lic, the rising rumbling fury that pre- 
cedes a lynching caused the State to 
remove the two prisoners to San Fran- 
cisco. With signs of mob violence grow- 
ing there also, the pair were kept 
well guarded in the city jail. 

In the bay, grapplers sought young 
Hart’s weighted body. His family was 
prostrated, his mother, recently oper- 


ated upon, relapsing into a coma. 

Though the Federal government 
aided in the kidnapers’ capture, it has 
handed them over to California, which 
will prosecute them not for murder but 
for kidnaping with violence. Murder 
juries sometimes hold out for life im- 
prisonment, then Governors parole. 
For kidnaping with violence, juries may 
decree death penalty; if they recom- 
mend clemency, by law there still can 
be no pardon or parole. 


a 
NEWS IN BRIEF: Two Christmas 
Presents Made by Government 


The government last week gave cit- 
izens two Christmas presents. Greeting 
cards again may be mailed for 1% 
cents, provided envelopes are unsealed 
and nothing beyond a simple inscription 
and the name and address of the sender 
is written on them. The plan, inaugu- 
rated last year, was so successful that 
it is to be continued. 

The other present is a five-day fur- 
lough for workers in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Those who wish to may 
leave the forestry camps on the Friday 
before Christmas and need not return 
until the night of Tuesday, Dec. 26. 
Those who prefer it may take their 
leave over New Year’s instead. Rail- 
roads are considering offering reduced 
fares to the workers. 

Repeal: Tarrytown, Hudson River 
suburb of New York, did a little repeal- 
ing of its own last week. It wiped off 
the statute books laws in force since 
Washington Irving was the village’s 
most distinguished inhabitant. Among 
the antiquated statutes were those reg- 
ulating the hitching of horses to trees 
and posts, and those making it illegal to 
drive a horse and buggy at more than 
six miles an hour. 

Election Echoes: Valentine Swody of 
Somerville, N. J., cast his first vote for 
Lincoln and missed no later elections 
until this Fall. This year he was afraid 
of being challenged, for Mr. Swody had 
discovered he was not a citizen. In 
1860 he was told he automatically be- 
came a citizen because he arrived here 
from Germany when he was less than 
21. He was disillusioned last Winter 
when he applied for an old-age pension. 
He would have to take out citizenship 
papers, he was informed. He got them 
last week. 


® A small Spaniard went to the Honest 
Ballot Association in New York, re- 
ported himself as a fraudulent voter, 
and explained the situation by giving 
investigators a letter to the candidate 
for whom he voted more than once. “I 
was so anxious,” the letter read, “to 
see you elected this time that I went 
out and voted as many times as possible 
.«. After I went into the booth the 
second time and voted for you I was 
caught as I was coming out and was 
arrested. I am now out on bail and 
would like to have you help me, as I! 
have voted so many times to put you in 
office.” 
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SPAIN: Liberals Went “Too Far Too Fast,” So 


Elections Bring Tremendous Conservative Victory 


Spain is sick and tired of liberalism. 
In Sunday’s general election for the 
Cortes, or Parliament, she went over- 
whelmingly Conservative. 

“It is an enormous triumph,” ex- 
claimed Jose Maria Gil Robles, reac- 
tionary leader, as the ballots were 
counted Monday. 

Senor Gil Robles, who may be the 
next Premier, is head of a coalition of 
Right-wing parties which will vote as a 
unit in the next Cortes, convening on 
Dec. 8. His most important opponents 
Sunday were the Socialists, who have 
composed the strongest party in Spain 
and have dominated the republic since 
it was proclaimed in April, 1931. Be- 
tween these two groups stand the so- 
called Radicals, who are really Cen- 
trists or Moderates. 

In some constituencies second elec- 
tions will be necessary, since no candi- 
date received 40% of the total vote. 
Returns from other districts however, 
showed that the reactionaries were 
running far ahead, the Socialists far 
behind. The Moderates’ showing in 
these districts was fair, but nothing 
more. 

The country’s sudden swing from 
Left to Right strains, and may wreck, 
the entire liberal legislative program 
which Manuel Azana, squat, grim ex- 
Premier and “The Man Who Made the 
Republic,” hammered through the Cor- 
tes with the Socialists’ assistance. 

To judge from Spain’s reaction on 
Sunday, the radical Azana went too far 
too fast. He alienated millions of de- 
vout Catholics when he _ separated 
Church and State, nationalized Church 
property, and made teaching a lay, in- 
stead of a clerical, function. He antag- 
onized many employers with his laws to 
improve wages and working conditions. 
He infuriated the grandees, or reac- 
tionary landholders, by confiscating 
their estates to settle landless peasants 
on them. 

In the local elections last April Spain 
signified that she had had enough of his 
program, and in June Azana lost the 
Premiership. Recalled later by Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora, he plugged ahead. 
The last Cortes, dissolved in October, 
convened in June, 1931, to write a Con- 
stitution and enact laws to enforce it. 
The laws took the form desired by 
Azana and the Socialists. 

Catalonia, in northeastern Spain, 
was granted a large degree of self- 
government. For the first time in any 
Latin country women were given the 
right to vote, and on Sunday most of 
them apparently voted against the lib- 
erals who had enfranchised them. 

Every one of Azana’s measures made 
enemies, as the country showed by vot- 
ing for the conservatives in recent elec- 
tions for the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees, a sort of Spanish Supreme 
Court. Following this election, Azana 





fell again, and Moderates took over the 
government. 

But even the Moderates were too rad- 
ical to satisfy trouble-weary Spain. 
“Vote anti-Marxist and protect your re- 
ligion and your hearth,” screamed the 
election posters that reactionaries plas- 
tered on every public building. The 
voters took the advice to heart. 

In Majorca, a Spanish island in the 
Mediterranean, they even elected Juan 
March, the richest man in Spain, who, 
early this month, escaped from a prison 
outside Madrid and fled the country. 
Senor March has been called “The Re- 
public’s Biggest Single Enemy.” 


ITALY: Mussolini Plans for His 
New Government Corporations 


“The Chamber of Deputies has never 
pleased me,’’ Benito Mussolini declared 
last week. Before long, therefore, the 
Chamber will go out of existence. 

It is an institution “extraneous to our 
mentality and to our fashion as Fas- 
cists,” the Premier said. Following the 
elections next Spring, the Chamber will 
be invited to commit suicide. Il Duce’s 
speech was delivered to the National 
Council of Corporations, which will take 
over the Chamber’s functions. 

Eleven years ago, soon after his 
Blackshirts’ March on Rome, Mussolini 
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Mussolini in Hall of the Caesars 
Addressing a Group of Deputies 


made clear his contempt for Parlia- 
ment. | 

“I could make of this dim gray hall 
a bivouac of Fascist soldiers,’’ he said 
in his first speech to the Deputies. “I 
could close Parliament and constitute 
an exclusively Fascist government. I 
could, but do not wish, at least at first, 
to do this.” 


FALLING CHAMBER: Thereafter, 
little by little, he stripped the Chamber 
of its independence and its powers. The 
process was speeded up when, in 1924, 
five Fascists kidnaped the Socialist 
Deputy Giacomo Matteotti, who was 
later found murdered. To express their 
indignation over this affair, the non- 
Fascist members withdrew from the 
Chamber. Mussolini forbade them to 
return until they had swallowed fascism 
—the Chamber consequently became 
100% pro-Fascist. 

The next step was to convert it into 
an organ of the Fascist economic state, 
sometimes called the corporate state or 
guild state, in which the Deputies would 
represent, not geographic sections, but 
fields of production—industry, agricul- 
ture, land transportation, and so on. 
This was accomplished in 1929. 

Separate syndicates of employers and 
employes form the foundation of the 
corporate state. Together they deter- 
mine wages and working conditions in 
each locality for each industry. Their 
national organizations, thirteen in num- 
ber, are known as confederations, and it 
is these that the Deputies now repre- 
sent. 

From a list of candidates presented 
by the confederations, the Fascists se- 
lected 400, whose names were subse- 
quently approved by the people in the 
March, 1929, plebiscite. Since then the 
Chamber has been a mere rubber-stamp 
for Premier Mussolini’s proposals and 
decrees. 


RISING COUNCIL: The National 
Council of Corporations, which will sup- 
plant the expiring Chamber of Deputies, 
was formed in 1930. 

On it sit Cabinet members, officials 
of the Fascist party, and representa- 
tives of the syndicates. Split into seven 
sections, one for each of the seven great 
fields of production, it is charged, not 
with legislating, but with advising the 
government. It meets whenever Mus- 
solini chooses. 

For the time being, it also possesses 
certain powers which later will be 
passed to bodies known as corporations. 
The corporations will form a link be- 
tween employers and workers, will in- 
clude representatives of both groups, 
and will attempt to settle labor troubles 
before they are carried to the courts. 

They will send delegates to the Na- 
tional Council of Corporations. Pecul- 
iarly enough, though they have been 
publicized all over the world, the cor- 
porations are not yet in existence. Last 
week Premier Mussolini laid down 
broad outlines for their constitution and 
ordered work on them pushed. 

Fascists are sure that in their cor- 
porate state they have invented a new 
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economic system which is neither cap- 
italism nor communism, but combining 
the best features of each. Communism, 
they say, is a failure. Capitalism is on 
the way out. 

Since 1914, capitalism has been in a 
period of decadence, Mussolini said last 
week. Though he believes that fascism 
is the answer for Italy, he does not 
think it can be exported, except to 
countries which have passed through 
similar experiences. 


« 
BRITAIN: Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
“Lemmings” Desert MacDonald 


At irregular intervals the furry little 
lemmings of Norway swarm in millions 
to the sea and swim steadily out until 
they sink. To these mysterious ro- 
dents, The London Times last week 
compared the 33 Liberals headed by Sir 
Herbert Samuel. 

Sir Herbert announced that his little 
band, which up to then had supported 
the MacDonald government, would cross 
the floor to the opposition benches when 
Parliament reassembled Tuesday. The 
Times, observing that lemmings mi- 
grate “for no apparent reason,” added 
pointedly: “Their action troubles 
neither the land which they leave nor it 
which swallows them.” 

But the distinguished Jew who heads 
one faction of the divided Libera! party, 
explained that his followers wanted to 
resume their independence. In a radio 
address which was rebroadcast in the 
United States, he charged the Premier 
had failed adequately to aid the unem- 
ployed, and scathingly denounced his 
“lack of zeal’ in efforts to bring about 
disarmament in Europe. ‘ 

Sir Herbert’s dissatisfaction with the 
present Ministry reflected the growing 
national discontent expressed in recent 
by-elections which have been strongly 
anti-government. In itself, however, 
the Samuelites’ withdrawal had little 
significance. The MacDonald or Na- 
tionalist government, backed by Con- 
servatives and a group of 35 Liberals 
led by Sir John Simon, Foreign Minis- 
ter, still has more than 500 supporters 
in Parliament. 

Opposition leaders sadly admit this is 
five times as many as they can muster, 
even with Sir Herbert’s assistance. 


LADY HOUSTON: Rich Widow Amuses 
Self Picking on MacDonald 


When she is not lavishing money on 
British aviation, Lady Houston amuses 
herself by picking on Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

A broad-beamed little woman of mid- 
dle age, she has plenty of money to in- 
dulge either hobby. Her late husband, 
Sir Robert P. Houston, former British 
shipbuilder, left her a fortune estimated 
at $35,000,000. That, Britons think, 
makes her the richest lady in the na- 
tion. 

On her big yacht Liberty, which once 
belonged to Joseph Pulitzer, Lady Hous- 
ton once displayed a prominent sign, 
which read: “Down with MacDonald, 
the Traitor.” Last week she repeated 
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the ugly word in print. Penning an 
article for her Saturday Review, she 
charged that Mr. MacDonald, a pacifist 
during the early days of the war, had 
urged munition workers to strike when 
British troops desperately needed am- 
munition. 

Shocked, wholesale news dealers re- 
fused to distribute the magazine. Re- 
luctantly Lady Houston agreed to de- 
lete the offending paragraphs. 

Her eccentricities have long delighted 
staid Britishers. Last year, when her 
income tax of £40,000 ($209,600 cur- 
rently) fell due, she offered the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer five times that 
amount to buy airplanes and bombs. 
England, she wrote, was in deadly peril, 
and the British lion resembled a “tooth- 
less old lapdog.” The government de- 
clined her offer. 

As the patron saint of British avia- 
tion, she called members of the Labor 
government “spoil sports” when they 
refused to finance the British team de- 
fending the Schneider Trophy ' Race. 
Then she put up $500,000 for its ex- 
penses. Last year she financed the flight 
over Mount Everest. 

When her husband died, in 1926, the 
government tried to collect a $12,500,- 
000 inheritance tax. Lady Houston whit- 
tled it down to $7,500,000. “I did it,” 
she said later, “by intuition. Intuition 
comes from God; evil thoughts from 
the Devil. Intuition is the secret of my 
success.” 


CHARITY AID: Duke of Atholl Begins 
Defense of Lottery He Ran Himself 


The Duke of Atholl, grizzled, doughty 
Scottish fighting man, entered Lon- 
don’s drab Bow Street Police Court one 
day last week to stand trial for viola- 
tion of the 270-year-old anti-lottery act. 

Bowing curtly to the police magis- 
trate, he sat down and for three hours, 
while lawyers wrangled, drew careful 
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hieroglyphics on a scratch pad. Loft- 
ily refusing to call defense witnesses, 
he contented himself with pleading not 
guilty. The magistrate deferred judg- 
ment, promising to submit his decision 
in writing. The Duke’s attorney naively 
explained that his client honestly be- 
lieves he has invented a method ena- 
bling him to get around the lottery act. 

The method is ingenious. Some 
months ago, to provide funds for Brit- 
ish hospitals and other charities, the 
Duke sponsored a sweepstakes, hoping 
to make his countrymen buy British, 
instead of investing in the huge Irish 
Hospitals sweepstakes. When the Brit- 
ish Government frowned on this, the 
Duke dropped it and thought up some- 
thing new. He appealed to 1,000,000 
sportsmen to send him 10 shillings each 
(about $2.50 currently), to be used as 
he saw fit. 

Only a man with the Duke’s reputa- 
tion and social standing could have 
drawn a response to a plea like that. 
“Trust the Duke,” Britons were advised, 
and 338,000 of them knew enough about 
him to trust him absolutely. 

If he chose, the Duke might call him- 
self an illustrious variety of names— 
Lord Murray of Tullibardine, say, or 
Lord Gask and Balquhidder, or Lord 
Balvenie, or the Earl of Strathtay, or 
the Earl of Strathardle, or Viscount 
Glenalmond, or Lord Strange of Knoc- 
kyn, or plain John George Stewart- 
Murray. Sixty-two years old, he has 
fought for the Crown in Egypt, South 
Africa, and Turkey, and wears the 
King’s and the Queen’s medals with 
clasps for valor. He was a Brigadier 
General during the World War. 

At the same time, he is no infant 
in the field of business. He is chairman 
of the Anglo-Argentine Tramways Co. 
of Buenos Aires, has been interested in 
Egyptian electrification plans, and has 
visited the United States to promote 
his all-steel housing company. 

To,each sportsman who forwarded 
him 10 shillings the Duke sent a re- 
ceipt consisting of a canceled sweep- 
stake ticket on which was stamped the 
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words: “Canceled—but the Duke of 
Atholl invites the public to buy this 
specimen ticket for 10 shillings, solely 
as a memento of a commendable effort 
to assist British charities and upon the 
basis that the proceeds of sale shall 
be disposed of in such a manner as the 
Duke of Atholl shall, in absolute and 
uncontrollable discretion, think fit.” 
About 750 contributors to the Duke’s 
fund received prizes ranging from $50 
to $10,000 and totaling about $180,000. 

When expenses had been deducted, 
nearly $300,000 was turned over to 
charity. Just how the prize-winners 
were chosen, the Duke would not re- 
veal. “It was an idea that came from 
Heaven—not from me,” he said. It is 
known that the drawing, or whatever 
it was, took place at Blair Castle, the 
Duke’s home in the Highlands. There, 
by royal permission, he maintains the 
only private army in the empire. The 
infantrymen of the Army of Atholl, 300 
strong, once terrorized their enemies 
with axes and claymores. Nowadays 
they carry rifles. 

If the present Duke is found guilty 
of running a lottery, his punishment 
presumably will be something special. 
Long ago the Dukes of Atholl were 
given the right to be hanged on a scaf- 
fold 30 feet higher than that provided 
for lesser offenders. 


FRANCE: Proud Corsican Bandit 
Now Knitting Socks in Jail 


For eleven years Andre Spada played 
bandit in the grand manner among 
pine-clad mountaire of Corsica. The 
autocratic master of a ragged little 
band, he murdered interfering gen- 
darmes and citizens, levied tribute on 
government mail trucks, and dictated 
village elections. He seldom stooped 
to petty thievery, for he called himself 
a “bandit of honor.” He boasted, once 
that 100,000 men could not catch him. 

Last week Spada, emaciated and 
thin, sat in a Corsican prison and knit- 
ted socks. For a fortnight he had plied 
his needles furiously. He explained 
that it helped him commune with God. 
Officials, who had expected to try him 
for ten murders, wondered if Spada 
was sane. They decided to send him 
to a hospital for observation. 

The bandit owes his capture to a 
religious mania which caused him to 
turn up last May in his native village 
of Coggia. A wretched figure in rag- 
ged clothes, he carried a crucifix in his 
hand and wore a garland of foliage 
about his neck. After loudly lament- 
ing his sins, he entered his aged fa- 
ther’s house where the police capt tred 
him without resistance. His once Lurly 
frame had shrunk to 110 pounds. 

In his irreligious days Spada suc- 
cessfully defied many elaborate at- 
tempts to catch him. Two years ago 
he eluded 500 French gendarmes who 
pursued him with tanks and armored 
cars. 

His downfall marked the end of the 
long, romantic history of the island’s 
banditry. Spada appears to have no 
successors worthy of his tradition. 
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BRAZIL: Dr. Vargas Acclaimed 
For Astute Amnesty Program 


Last week was Constitution Week in 
Rio and its jungle provinces. 

Smiling shyly at the cheering mob 
that pressed around his car, Getulio 
Vargas, Provisional President of Brazil, 
rode slowly through the streets of Rio 
de Janeiro to the pretentious legislative 
building. There 250 delegates waited to 
begin deliberations upon a new and 
more liberal Constitution and consider 
nomination of a President who would 
not be merely provisional. 

The capital was in holiday mood. 

Since Dr. Vargas rode into power in 
1930 on a revolution which ousted 
former President Washington Luis 
Souza de Pereira, he has been a vir- 
tual dictator. Though he is still very 
popular, Brazilians have long wished 
for a document which would replace 
their antiquated Constitution of 1891 
and give the national government 
greater steadiness. 

Two files of infantry snapped to rigid 
salute as President Vargas marched 
into the legislative chamber. A slim, 
narrow-chested and seemingly diffident 
little man, he appeared ill-cast in his 
role of ruler of a hot-blooded nation. 
Yet he gave evidence last week of the 
political astuteness which has enabled 
him to remain in power three years. He 
promised suavely: 

“All Brazilians will find their coun- 
try’s frontiers open equally to all, with 
guarantees of the free exercise of their 
political activities.” 

This somewhat ambiguous statement 
evoked wild applause, for it was taken 
as a pledge of amnesty to all citizens 
of the State of Sao Paulo who revolted 
against Dr. Vargas after he became 
Provisional President. In the govern- 
ment’s apparent inclination to let by- 
gones be bygones, citizens saw the 
promise of future peace. 

The new Constitution, on which a 
subcommission worked for more than 
a year, is also designed to eliminate 
causes of internal disturbance. One of 
its most important provisions prohibits 
Brazilian States from maintaining 
forces of militia. For years State mili- 
tias, such as the well-equipped force 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil’s coffee-growing 
center, have threatened or warred upon 
Brazilian Federal Governments. Their 
prohibition, provided it receives the ap- 
proval of the constitutional convention, 
should enable all citizens, including the 
President, to sleep more soundly. 

Another provision of the Constitution 
empowers the Federal Government to 
limit the percentage of profit which 
may be earned by private corporations. 
Opposed as socialistic and tending to 
discourage foreign investors, it is ex- 
pected to stir the delegates to heated 
debate. 

As Provisional President, Dr. Vargas 
has steadily strengthened his hold on 
the popular imagination. Recently he 
completed a triumphant tour of the 
northern States where he pledged 
goverament aid to districts ruined by 
drought. To others he glibly promised 
public improvements. He also has es- 
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tablished better relations with his pow- 
erful neighbor, Argentina, by anti-war 
and anti-smuggling pacts. 

The day after he addressed the as- 
sembled delegates they ratified by a 
large majority the discretionary powers 
which make his will supreme in the na- 
tion. This action lent additional weight 
te the popular belief that when the 
delegates nominate a President under 
the new Constitution, they will select 
as the only candidate the same little 
man who now heads the provisional 
government. , 


GERMANY: Nazi Church Adviser 
Rebukes Anti-Jewish Radicals 


Cheers made the roof of Berlin’s vast 
Sportpalast rattle one evening last 
week as a group of Nazi Protestants, 
known as “German Christians,” held a 
mass meeting to celebrate Hitler’s tri- 
umph in the recent election and plebi- 
scite. 

Speaking on pure Germanism, the 
orators made some startling state- 
ments. Dr. Reinhold Krause, leader of 
the “German Christians” in Berlin, de- 
manded abandonment of the Jewish 
Old Testament as it has “no meaning for 
the Nordic race,” as well as the de- 
letion of “palpably misrepresentative or 
superstitious” parts of the New Testa- 
ment. 

“In the German church,” he said, 
“men of alien (i. e. Jewish) blood have 
no place.” 

He advocated a sort of Nazified con- 
ception of Jesus—‘the heroic Jesus... 
whose death is a seal upon a life of 
heroism and struggle.” Sacred places, 
he said, should be sought, not in Pal- 
estine but near at home, “by proud hu- 
man beings who deem themselves in- 
timately connected with and responsible 
to the divinity.” 

The speech also caused an uproar 
outside of the Sportpalast—among mod- 
erate German Protestants, who vocif- 
erously protested to the Rev. Ludwig 
Mueller, Protestant Bishop for the 
Reich. Although Dr. Mueller won his 
leadership of the United German Church 
with “German Christian” support, in 
this case he sided with the moderates 
and rebuked his over-ardent allies. Tall, 
thin-lipped, determined, he denounced 
Dr. Krause’s views as “intolerable,” 
equivalent to “repeal of the Bible.” 

“The leadership of the United Ger- 
man Evangelical Church repudiates 
them with the utmost emphasis,” he 
declared. Dr. Krause was suspended. 

Dr. Mueller is Adolf Hitler’s adviser 
in church affairs and probably voiced 
the Chancellor’s opinions in this in- 
stance. His statement therefore de- 
lighted the moderates. Two days later 
he delighted them again by agreeing to 
censure churchmen who heard Dr. 
Krause’s speech without protest, to re- 
quire all church officials to accept the 
Bible as binding, and to rescind a church 
law restricting church membership to 
non-Jews. 

The moderates, however, were still 
far from satisfied. More than 3,000 non- 
Nazi pastors read a fighting manifesto 
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from their pulpits Sunday, deploring 
the Sportpalast meeting and the “Ger- 
man Christians’ ” assaults on the Bible. 

“Paganism has forced its way into 
our Church and demands silence in its 
sanctuaries,” they told their excited 
congregations. “We demand freedom 
of faith and the right to preach una- 
dulterated doctrines.” 

Obviously they feel that, though the 
doctrines of the “German Christians” 
have been scotched by Dr. Mueller, they 
are still a menace and may yet prevail. 

Through the Catholic newspaper, 
Germania, German Catholics gave them 





unexpected support. “Belief in Christ 
—the thing that Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism have in common— is at stake,” 
Germania declared in a front-page edi- 
torial. 

In Hitler’s Germany, where free 
speech is prohibited and frank speech is 
dangerous, the demand of non-Nazi 
churchmen to preach the truth as they 
see it was considered astounding. 


LEAGUE: Europe Increases Arms 
As Parley Reaches Stalemate 


Like cats watching the last kicks of 
an expiring mouse, the European na- 
tions which recently crippled the World 
Disarmament Conference waited last 
week to see what it would do. Their 
polite expressions of solicitude failed 
either to alleviate the parley’s critical 
condition or to cheer its president and 
stanchest friend, “Uncle Arthur” Hen- 
derson. 

When the Italian delegation intimat- 
ed it would attend future discussions 
merely in the role of observer, Mr. 
Henderson became so discouraged that 
he threatened to resign. 

“It is useless for me to remain un- 
less the attitude changes,” he said. 

Italy appeared to feel that nothing 





Hitler’s Bishop Mueller (Center) Receives and Gives the Nazi Salute 


much could be accomplished at Geneva 
without Germany. Premier Mussolini 
has long advocated disarmament under 
the auspices of his Four-Power Pact 
(Italy, France, Britain, and Germany). 
He evidently felt that a new parley out- 
side of Geneva and sponsored by the 
pact would save Chancellor Hitler’s 
face for him and have more chance of 
winning German support. 

But Joseph Paul-Boncour, Foreign 
Minister of France, spiked this plan by 
announcing that his nation would con- 
clude a disarmament agreement with 
Germany only through the League of 
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Nations, of which the Disarmament 
Conference is an adjunct. M. Paul- 
Boncour’s unkempt shock of gray hair 
fairly bristled with determination as 
he told the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties that France would continue to in- 
sist on the trial period of arms super- 
vision which Germany rejected. 

Meanwhile Germany strengthened 
her hand by a non-aggression agree- 
ment with Poland, one of France’s al- 
lies. 

Of all European nations, Britain 
seemed most concerned about the dis- 
armament stalemate. In Parliament, 
opposition leaders bitterly denounced 
the government for giving Germany 
an excuse for withdrawing from the 
Geneva discussions. Sir John Simon, 
tall and austere Foreign Minister, bore 
the brunt of the opposition attack. 
Disdaining to reply to it, he left for 
Geneva to save what he could. 

There he conferred lengthily with 
M. Paul-Boncour, apparently in an ef- 
fort to persuade France to abandon or 
reduce the much-discussed trial period 
of supervision. The French Foreign 
Minister said later, however, that 
France would stand pat on her previous 
demands, indicating that the deadlock 
had not been broken. 

While disarmament waited, arma- 
ments grew. 


During the week Britain announced 
she would substitute two 9,000-ton 
cruisers for the four small vessels 
originally planned in her 1933 naval 
construction program. The more pow- 
erful craft are needed to keep pace 
with the cruiser programs of Japan 
and the United States, the Admiralty 
announced. 

On the Continent also the armaments 
business flourished. In Paris, Schnei- 
der-Creusot & Co., one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of rifles, field 
guns, and other implements of war, 
announced that its profit for the fiscal 
year ending last April stood at 25,390,- 
000 francs ($1,630,000 currently). 
Only slightly less than that of the 
previous year, the profit enabled the 
firm to cut another melon for its 
shareholders. 


OTHER NATIONS: Student Riot 
In Mexico Blamed on Church 


Riots broke out again last week 
when negotiations ceased between 
Mexican authorities and students of 
the closed universities of Guadalajara 
and Durango. The students advocate 
self-government for the universities. 

More than twenty persons, including 
women, children, and policemen, were 
injured. Sixty-seven students were ar- 
rested, charged with assault and using 
abusive language. 

Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, Minister 
of War, wired the Governor of the 
State of Jalisco, where Guadalajara is 
located, that he saw in the disturbances 
“the hidden hand of the clergy and 
other fanatics who are moving hysteri- 
cal fanatics to do their will.” 

Yugoslavia: A Montenegrin peasant 
named Wunanovczek last Summer re- 
ceived from a tourist an old toothbrush, 
and thereafter he scrubbed his teeth 
daily at the pump in his courtyard. 
Amazed at his antics, the other peas- 
ants soon believed him to be possessed 
by the devil, and responsible for local 
accidents. 

Led by the village Mayor, they broke 
into his house one night, and, in an 
effort to exorcise him, beat him so 
thoroughly that he died. 

Poland: The normal life of Warsaw 
ceased for seven hours one day last 
week while the inhabitants were treated 
to a mock war. Air bombers flew over 
the city, dropping colored paper. Imi- 
tation shells were exploded where the 
paper fell. 

Stretcher bearers picked up several 
hundred volunteers, with yellow marks 
on their hats, and carried them to the 
hospitals for treatment as _ gassed. 
Persons who refused to don gas masks 
suffered from tear gas, which was re- 
leased instead of poison gas. 

Norway: The Storthing (Parliament) 
voted last week that the year 1933 was 
not distinguished by a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace, 
and for the second consecutive year 
the Nobel Peace Prize was not awarded. 
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MORGENTHAU : 
Woodin Is 


Successor to 
Farmer-Financier 


The seat of power and peril that 
Carter Glass wouldn’t take, that Mel- 
vin Traylor didn’t get, that William 
Woodin couldn’t keep, last week went 
to Henry Morgenthau Jr. Historians 
of the Tory stripe will record that in 
this year of gravity and grace an apple 
seller became Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Morgenthau is very tall, very 
thin, and very serious. He wears 
glasses with an intellectual air and his 
forehead seems to be gradually work- 
ing its way toward the back of his 
neck. He is 42, and looks it. Heisa 
Manhattanite by birth, a farmer by 
choice, and heading the Farm Loan 
Corp., he has already successfully han- 
died more money than the young Re- 
public dreamed of in the days of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The four-billion-dol- 
lar credit structure he has ruled and 
reorganized is the largest bank on 
earth, larger than anything that ex- 
isted even in the piping times of An- 
drew Mellon. 

Adversity has had no part in Mr. 
Morgenthau’s education, so he has al- 
ways been able to work harder at what 
he wanted to do than any union scale 
would countenance. His father was 
Woodrow Wilson’s Ambassador to Tur- 
key, a man of business-won wealth who 
became a power in the Democracy’s 
politics, and an author of books on 
travel and diplomacy. He is in retire- 
ment now. 

Young Morgenthau went to Cornell 
in 1909. He got sick and went down to 
Texas to get well on a ranch full of 
cactus and cattle and there thought 
that farming would be a fine life. In 
New York he did social service work 
in the reeking East Side of Lillian 
Wald’s Henry Street Settlement. Then 
he went back to Cornell and studied 
architecture in a desultory sort of way. 
But the men who taught architecture 
above “Cayuga’s waters” did not com- 
pel his enthusiasm half so much as the 
men who taught farming; in particu- 
lar, Prof. George F. Warren, now the 
President’s closest monetary adviser. 

On the day of the Treasury appoint- 
ment, blown headlines naturally under- 
scored the discipleship. But when one 
of the Richard Harding Davises of 
Washington asked him whether he was 
in favor of Professor Warren’s com- 
modity dollar, Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
said: 

“I won’t answer that one.” 

He believes in going off the gold 
standard but not in talking off the rec- 
ord. Silence he never devaluates. He 
is probably the least rewarding source 
of news in Washington. An amiable 
taciturnity about public matters has 
made more than one reporter sent to 
interview him come away baffled and 
in a morose gloom that expresses it- 
self as “So he won’t talk, huh!” He 
lets them ask him anything under the 





sun. Complete freedom for the press 
there. But he usually replies: “I can’t 
say anything.” He lived up to his tight- 
lipped reputation Monday by clamping 
down on “loose talk” in the Treasury. 

In an unwonted moment of garrulity 
last Spring when he was about to take 
over the Farm Credit Administration 
with its disbursement of $1,000,000 a 
day he made a remark that carries an 
interesting implication now. 

“What do I consider my job?” he 
said. ‘Well, as I see it, it is twofold. 
First, to take the farmer out of debt, 
and second to place him in control of 
the Federal machinery with which this 
is to be brought about.” 

After leaving Cornell he became what 
is known as a gentleman farmer, set- 
tling on a tract of land in Dutchess 
County, near the Roosevelts of Hyde 
Park. 

The Roosevelts and the Morgenthaus 
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WIDE WORLD 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. and William 
Woodin Leaving The White House 


saw quite a lot of each other in Dutchess 
County, talking over farming ideas, and 
perhaps chatting now and then about 
the Warren theory of money. In 1920, 
when Franklin Roosevelt heard that he 
had been nominated for the Vice Pres- 
idency, it was Henry Morgenthau who 
arranged the notification ceremony at 
Hyde Park. 

About ten years ago Morgenthau 
bought The American Agriculturist, a 
paper that went to 100,000 farmers. It 
lost advertising by attacking the price 
of farm machinery. But now it has 
160,000 subscribers, and _ strangely 
enough, supports Professor Warren. 

Morgenthau farm pays for itself. 
Last year it sold 20,000 bushels of 
apples, and other produce. Lately Mr. 
Morgenthau has been anxious to get 
back to see how the experiments in 
strawberry growing are getting on. 

Mr. Morgenthau took time out from 
country life to serve as a lieutenant in 
the Navy during the War. That prob- 





ably was another bond with the sea- 
going Roosevelts. During the Presi- 
dent’s Albany rule Mr. Morgenthau 
served as State Conservation Commis- 
sioner. He was on the farm commis- 
sion, too—and so was Professor Warren. 

In Washington the Morgenthau fam- 
ily is one of the domestic prides of the 
capital. Mrs. Morgenthau goes horse- 
back riding with Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The biggest rocket set off on July * 
was the announcement that President 
Roosevelt had informed the Economic 
Conference we were not ready to sta- 
bilize currency. The message was sent 
from the cruiser Indianapolis that had 
carried the President down to Annapo- 
lis from Campobello through rolling 
seas. None of the Cabinet was on 
board. Neither was anyone from the 
Treasury Department. The message, 
it will be recalled, said the United 
States “sought the kind of dollar which 
a generation hence will have the same 
purchasing power and debt paying 
power as the dollar value we hope to 
establish in the near future.” Who 
was with the President when it was 
written? Louis Howe, the President’s 
Secretary, young Franklin Roosevelt 
and a school friend, and, also, (getting 
off at Annapolis in a spray that soaked 
him) a pupil of Professor Warren’s— 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. 


WARREN: Roosevelt’s Rubber- 
Doilar Man Baffles Reporters 


The role of the Devil in the miracle 
play that furious dissenters seem to 
think is being staged around America’s 
currency would probably be assigned 
to Professor Warren. From that un- 
charitable point of view he is the demon 
of the rubber dollar. 

Another supernatural characteristic 
is ascribed to the manner of his com- 
ings and goings. The credulous tend to 
believe that he gets in and out of the 
White House by levitation. The know- 
ing say that he probably uses the gar- 
den gate, or the celebrated tunnel from 
the Treasury, where his pupil of Cor- 
nell days, Henry Morgenthau, now 
rules. Baffled reporters look for him in 
Ithaca and in Washington—and each 
group decides he is in the other town. 

George F. Warren was born a Har- 
vard man whether he liked it or not; 
that was the name of the Nebraska 
town of his nativity. He went to the 
University of Nebraska, then to Cor- 
nell, in each place enriching his mind 
with degree after degree of mathemat- 
ical and agricultural knowledge. He 
has been teaching; at Cornell and going 
about the country talking about crops 
and money for the last 30 years. He 
had appeared in Washington long be- 
fore this year’s experiment with the 
gold in the American rainbow. Now, 
he has an office buried somewhere in the 
magnificent labyrinth of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building. But if 
you knocked on the door the most you 
could hope for would be a voice saying: 
“Not in!” Disenchanted telephone op- 
erators know it’s useless to ring him. 

He is a stocky sort of man his 
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smooth face has the set of unyielding 
conviction; and he dresses no more fan- 
cifully than most professors. Farmers 
like him. He not only talks their lan- 
guage but gets things done for them. 
At Albany he has several times per- 
suaded the Legislature to favor rural 
sections. 

A lot of Professor Warren’s persuad- 
ing is done with charts—strange and in- 
tricate collections of lines that he says 
are perfectly simple. He is theorist 
enough to pride himself inordinately on 
being a practical man, a real dirt farm- 
er, and to talk disparagingly about 
“book farmers” when a point can be 
gained that way. A_ collaborator, 
Frank A. Pearson, draws up most of 
these charts. 

The Cornell campus is full of stories 
about him. Some of them have been 
told for a couple of decades, and they 
have lost nothing in being passed 
around and used by friends and foes. 
One of them concerns a herd of Hol- 
steins that had become prize-stock after 
only twenty years of careful breeding. 

When the farmer told that to Pro- 
fessor Warren he whipped out pencil 
and paper and said it couldn’t be done 
in less than three centuries. Well, said 
the farmer, it had been done. Well, 
said the Professor, look at my figures. 
Well, said the farmer, look at my herd, 
and then check your figures. 

Professor Warren checked his figures 
—and changed his conclusion. He said 
it might have been done in 272 years 
less than he had said the first time. It 
seemed a fair concession. 

On another occasion Warren had been 
preaching his idea that the place to dry 
wheat was on a barn floor. A farmer 
said he couldn’t do that because his 
barn was all cluttered up with wagons 
and cars. 

“Spread it under them,” said Mr. 
Warren, “and on them, and on the 
seats, too. That'll give you a lot more 
space to dry it on.” 

Mr. Warren knew Franklin Roose- 
velt as a farmer and as Governor long 
ago. He has had some of his most im- 
portant talks with the President while 
they were on railroad trains rolling 
over farm land. Whenever these meet- 
ings are observed they are apt to reach 
the headlines. ‘Roosevelt confers with 
Warren, observers believe currency 
change imminent” got to be an old 
story last Summer. 

Way back in 1926 he told a gathering 
of farmers at the University of Illinois: 

“Just now the abundant supply of 
money is expressing itself in one of the 
greatest stock market and city real es- 
tate booms in history, but there is a 
strong possibility thaf considerable of 
the gold supply later will return to 
Europe and prices may decline.” 

There was prophecy—but no mention 
that Professor Warren would be taking 
a hand in the behavior of that gold sup- 
ply once it got to Europe. 

Speaking of barns and whether they 
should be painted or not brought out 
this characteristic piece of Warren doc- 
trine one time: “You paint a barn roof 
to preserve it. You paint a house to 
sell it. And you paint the sides of a 
barn to look at—if you can afford it.” 
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CHAMPIONS: Gastronomic Aces 
Usually Non-Athletic Types 


Football contests don’t seem enough 
to satisfy the boys’ competitive spirit 
nowadays. In spite of training rules, 
Carnegie Tech players recently staged 
pie-eating contests in a Michigan hotel 
where they were stopping. Coach 
Howard Harpster heard about it and 
put a stop to it before any records 
could be broken. 

As a rule the non-athletic types 
make the champion eaters. In the days 
before ball parks specialized in frank- 
furters, cocoanut pies were the fans’ 
favorites. According to statistical 
snoopers, De Wolf Hopper was the un- 
questioned. cocoanut pie champion. 

The greatest oyster consumer is Red 
Palmer of Alaska who downed 84 raw 
ones (without shells of course) in rapid 
succession. Not long ago Ed Kottwitz 
of Minnesota retained the sweet corn 
eating championship for the third con- 
secutive year. When he had nibbled 
the kernels from 50 ears, all his chal- 
lengers were eliminated. 

Perhaps the king of all eating cham- 
pions is Harry Kantor, the mighty 
red pepper consumer. He lives in 
Bloomfield, N. J., and probably can out- 
pepper any man alive. His record is 
80, but he says ke could do better if 
pressed. 

Beer drinking champions reign in ev- 
ery state, in fact at almost every bar. 
One who can zZulp with the very best 
is William Murray of Philadelphia. 
A wine shop in West Palm Beach re- 
cently offered 80 ounces (about 5 
steins) free to anyone who could drink 
it in three minutes. Murray, visiting in 
the town, unbuttoned his vest and 
poured the full amount down his throat 
in 45 seconds. 

No human being can compete with 
the codfish as an eater. He sometimes 
builds himself up to a weight of 300 
pounds. Among his choice dishes are 
anchors, sea boots, small chains, and 
broken oars. Fishermen say codfish 
will consume anything that is not 
nailed down. 

Although much is written about the 
appetites of huge athletes like Primo 
Carnera, Max Baer, and Babe Ruth, it 
is evident that none of them even rates 
as a third-class quantity consumer. 
Carnera thinks he is doing well when 
his breakfast intake is four eggs and 
three bowls of stewed fruit. Baer gets 
the headlines because he can swallow a 
$5 steak in a few minutes. Ruth is 
just a better-than-average raw meat 
sandwich eater. 

Paavo Nurmi might get first prize 
in a black bread-dried fish tournament. 
While getting in shape for a race, he 
seldom includes anything else on his 
menu. 

Nowadays there is so much talk of 
vitamins and diet, that it appears the 
dependence of health on food is over- 
stressed. So far none of the above 
violators of the code have developed 


permanent digestive disorders. 

The results of a test of babies from 
six to eleven months old seem to prove 
that the normal person gets along just 
as well eating what he wants as he 
does following a diet. Dr. Clara Davis 
gave thirteen babies three meals a day 
and each time set down eleven different 
dishes in no definite arrangement. She 
allowed them to eat whatever and as 
much as they wanted. 

The babies liked meats, potatoes, 
carrots, beets, peas, apples, bananas, 
oranges, and eggs. They disliked sev- 
eral foods supposed to be good for 
them, including spinach, lettuce, and 
turnips. One baby sometimes ate seven 
eggs a day, another four bananas. The 
daily milk consumption per baby varied 
from 11 to 48 ounces. Just one illness 
happened during this laissez-faire ex- 
periment. It was a flu epidemic. 


SPORT SHORTS: No Gloves, No 
Fight For the “Man Pyramid” 


Salah El Dine, Cairo’s “Primo Car- 
nera” was billed to fight a much smaller 
man last week. A fair crowd flocked to 
the nation’s capital for the show, but 
it was called off at the last minute, be- 
cause no gloves could be found to fit 
the champion’s enormous fists. Unable 
to get their money back, many of the 
customers picked up chairs and took 
them home. 

Smith vs. Yale: Four members of the 
Blue’s varsity squad and a like number 
of young Northampton ladies recently 
agreed to compete in a rowing race. 
Shrewd persons who know their oars- 
men and oarswomen were betting 2 to 
1 on Smith. Yale’s crew, hoping to up- 
set the dope and perhaps also the Smith 
boat, was disappointed when the fol- 
lowing telegram arrived in New Haven 
last week: “College policy no intercol- 
legiate athletics. Very sorry. Smith 
Athletic Association.” 

Golf Oaths: American professionals, 
now beginning a long Winter quest for 
prize money in the South, recently sug- 
gested to British professionals that pro- 
fanity be barred from the links during 
tournaments. Summed up, England’s 
reply last week was: “Tut tut and 
dearie me; those Americans are trying 
to reform the game again. It’s prohibi- 
tion of the worst sort and couldn’t be 
enforced.” 


*If Bill Schwartz, St. Louis profes- 
sional, fails to win some prize money 
this Winter, probably not he, but his 
friends, will do the swearing. One 
hundred and twenty-five of them in- 
vested $950 to pay his tournament ex- 
penses. Schwartz agrees to refund the 
first $950 he wins and after that to 
split profits with his shareholders. 
Fish Story: A tale was told last week 
by John Kruse and F. Llanas of Pleas- 
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Glenna Collett Vare, Golfer, Takes Up Wilbert Robinson, Baseball Veteran, Hunts Marsh 
Trapshooting and Hits Only 20 out of 50 Hens on His Game Preserve Near Dover Hill, Ga. 
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Oregon State’s Contribution to Football Architecture: the Step-Ladder Formation to Block 
the Point-After-Touchdown Kick. Fordham Tried to Kick Wide and Missed the Goal 
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anton, Cal. They returned from a 
bass fishing trip one day, disgusted be- 
cause they had had no bites. Kruse 
left a baited hook and rod standing in 
his back yard. The next morning, he 
discovered he had hook a rooster. 
Llanas, who had brought his sardine- 
baited tackle into the kitchen, hooked 
a rat. 


Football: A bill has been introduced 
at the special session of the Kansas 
Legislature calling for an appropriation 
of $100,000 “for the purpose of em- 
ploying competent Athletes” for the 
State’s university. This document was 
proposed after Kansas tied Notre 
Dame, 0-0, and was unable to score 
in the next four games. Hurt by the 
thought that their services were un- 
satisfactory, the Kansas _ players 
romped over Iowa State last Saturday, 
20-6. 


® Statistics show that famous and un- 
heard-of colleges mingle as the “great- 
est” teams in the country. Eleven are 
unbeaten and untied. In the order of 
most games won they are: Bluefield, 
Emory-Henry, Murray Teachers, Army, 
Kirksville Teachers, Duke, Princeton, 
De Pauw, St. Thomas, St. Cloud Teach- 
ers, and Miami. 

®More and more coaches endorse 


marriage for their players because it 
keeps them home at night. Coach 











SPORTSMAN OF 
THE WEEK 


Norman Franklin, Oregon 
State halfback, for the second 
time this year ran the open- 
ing kickoff for a touchdown. 
His 93-yard romp brought vic- 
tory to his team in the intersec- 
tional contest against Fordham 
in New York. Franklin did most 
of the ground-gaining, threw 
passes and caught them, and 
punted beautifully, while Cap- 
tain Biancone, on the bench, 
watched his substitute run wild. 




















Wesley Fry of Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity said last week that he was 
pleased that ten of his squad were 
married. Captain John Bentley is not 
only a husband but a father. The 
wives, besides making the boys enjoy 
domesticity, are the team’s noisiest 
cheerers. 

Baer’s Kisses: Five women and one 
man had claims upon Max’s attentions 
last week. First he attended a private 
showing of Sally Rand’s famous fan 
dance, made a date with her, but broke 
it later, fearing his public would mis- 
understand. Then he announced he 
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planned to marry Edna Dunham, 
wealthy New York divorcee. After that 
he called on Estelle Taylor, Jack Demp- 
sey’s former wife. Next, Dorothy Dun- 
bar, his former wife, dropped into 
town and talked over some financial 
matters with her “angel.” Meanwhile 
Olive Beck, an old waitress-friend, was 
preparing to press her $250,000 suit 
for breach of promise against the 
screen’s latest acquisition. 

Friday night of last week the rising 
movie star went to watch some fights 
and, with another display of affection, 
stole the show. Dempsey was the ref- 
eree. Baer greeted him by pinching 
his cheek and then gave him a kiss. 
Dempsey had an answer. He shouted 
from the ring, “If Mrs. Dempsey does- 
n’t sue him for alienation of affections, 
I’ll sue him for breach of promise.” 


Hockey: The Rangers, off to a bad 
start in the Stanley Cup Race, ap- 
peared in their home town, New York, 
last week for the first time. The vet- 
eran combination of the Cook Brothers 
(see cover) and Boucher clicked as of 
old and the Rangers whipped Detroit, 
2-1. Sunday night the Red Wings got 
revenge, 4-1. The new Ranger defense 
star, Jean Pusie, is on his way to 
the top as a drawing card. He is not 
beautiful, is rough as a wrestler pre- 
tends to be, and often starts brawls 
which end in a trip to the penalty box. 




















FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 











IMPORTANT RESULTS 
SEASON’S THIS WEEK’S THIS WEEK’S y 7 
INTERSECTIONAL ee 6 eae ae RECORD OPPONENT FAVORITE GAMES AHEAD 
PITTSBURGH ......- 6 Last period Pittsburgh pass, Shedlosky to Nicksick, shat- W. 7—L. 1 No game Carnegie Tech, 
NEBRASKA ....sse0 0 tered Nebraska’s Rose Baw] hopes. W. 6—L. 1 xlowa Nebraska 
OREGON STATE ..... 9 Franklin (O. 8S.) ran opening kickoff 93 yds. to td. W. 6—L. 1—T.2 * 
FORDHAM ...seeeee 6 After F. tied, Schwammel (0. 8S.) place-kicked 46 yds. W. 6—L. 2 ad 











PRINCETON ..cee00. 13 A standoff until last quarter. Then Princeton, led by W. 7—L. 0 Rutgers Princeton Yale, 
NAVY ..ccccceccoce 0 LeVan, showed brilliant attack. W. 5—L. 3 xArmy Army 

PIARVARD ...eeee00. 12 With score tied, Brown’s center passed over his back- W. 4—L. 2—T. 1 xYale Yale 

BROWN ..ccosccece 6 field’s heads. Harvard recovered and marched to victory. W. 3—L. 4 No game Colgate, 
CORNELL ...-e+ee0% 7 Winners used only one substitute. Aerial attack in 3rd W. 3—L. 3 No game : Penn. 
DARTMOUTH «eeeeee 0 period earned td. Defenses strong. W. 4—L. 3—T. 1 xChicago Chicago 

COBGABE cc sccvcsece 13 Trailing in final quarter, Colgate got under way and W. 5—L. 1—T. 1 No game Brown. 
SYRACUSE .....20e6 3 breezed over goal-line twice. W. 4—L. 3 xColumbia Columbia 

WILLIAMS .....eee- 14 On snow-covered field, Williams played straight football, W. 3—L. 4 “ 

AMHERST ...-¢000- 0 won, and gave Wesleyan Little Three title. W. 4—L. 3—T. 1 

PRUNES. «ccs vvecece 6 Favored Penn. team had to score in final minutes to avert W. 2—L. 3—T. 1 No game Cornell, 


PENN. STATE ..... defeat. 


MIDWEST 








Mostly a battle of lines. 





oo ee 0 After 16 straight wins, Mich. was held but still looks Ww. 6—L. 0—T. 1 xNorthwestern Michigan 

MINNESOTA ....¢00- 0 like King of the Big Ten Conference. W. 3—L. 0—T. 4 = x Wisconsin Minnesota 

BOE. “bs lc bben veiae 14 Purdue, out-played, lost great chance to tie Mich, for W. 5—L. 2 xNebraska Nebraska 

PRO cecystewe ct 6 lead of the Big Ten Conference. W. 5—L. 1—T. 1 = xIndiana Purdue 

ILZANOI cccccecccs 7 Losers, behind in 4th quarter, took ball to opponent’s W. 5—L. 2 xOhio State Illinois 

CHICAGO .ccccove »- 0 1 yd. line but lost it on downs, Ww. 2—L. 3—T. 2 xDartmouth Chicago 

On1I0 STATE .....-++ 6 Smith’s 55-yd. dash early in game gave Ohio State vic- W. 6—L. 1 xIllinois Tllindis 

WISCONSIN ...+ee0% 0 tory in tight struggle. W. 2—L. 4—T. 1 xMinnesota Minnesota 

Notre DAME .....- 7 Irish had to out-rush opponents, 13 1st downs to 1, to W.2—L. 4—T.1  S. California S. California Army. 
squeeze through to 2nd win of season. w. 1—L. 4—T.. 2 xMichigan Michigan 


NORTHWESTERN .... 0 





SOUTH 
ALABAMA .....0s000 12 Howell (A) scored both tds. Winner’s defense near own w, §6—L. 1—T.1 No game Vanderbilt. 
Georcia TECH. ..... 9 goal line was superb. W. 4—L. 4 Georgia Georgia Tech. Duke. 
AUBURN ......- oon l4 Dopesters upset as Geor) zie Le a Ist game of season. W. 5—L. 3 Florida Auburn §. Carolina. 
GEORGIA ....- cooos © Auburn took command and h W, I—Is, 3 Georgia Tech, Georgia Tech. 8. California. 
TENNESSEE .......- 33 Led by halfback Feathers, lg won its most decisive Ww. 6—L. 2 No game Ky., La. State, 
VANDERBILT ....+++ 6 victory ever scored over Vanderbilt. W. 4—L. 2—T. 3 No game Alabama, 
TULANE ..cccccccced? Long dashes by Roberts (T) featured rout of over- W. 5—L. 3 Sewanee Tulane La. State. 
a. eecccces powered Kentucky eleven, W. S—L. 4 No game Tennessee. 

ivesaneekee -31 Duke, aiming for Rose Bowl, still on its way as Hen- WwW. 8—L. 0 N. Carolina St. Duke Georgia Tech. 
XN. CaRoLiwa coccee O drickson led team to tds. W. 3—L. 5 No game Virginia. 
Tunas CHRISTIAN ...30 Texas bewildered by varied attack that always seemed to W.7—L. 2—T.1 Rice Texas ~ me 8. Methodist. 

vente ccedtoce do the unexpected. W. 4—L. 4—T. 1s Arkansas Arkans Texas A. & M. 
CENTENARY ....e00+ 7 Oslin (C) spurted 19 yds. off tackle to winning td. in 4th W. 6—L. 0—T.3 Mississippi eltileny Loyola (N. 0.). - 
S. METHODIST ..... period. Other drives got nowhere. W. 4—L. 4—T. 1_—sCwéiBaylor 8S. Methodist Tex. Christian, St. Mary’s. 





Texas A. & M......-27 
RICE 


FAR WEST 
S. CALIFORNIA .....26 
REGON .eccccesece 

WASHINGTON ....+--10 
U. C. Ly. Micccccces @ and 


Other important games (favorite in italics): hi; tate- Detroit, 
*Schedule completed. ” rh ene. ee 


Aggies completed 14 passes, 4 of which resulted in tds. W. 6—L. 3 
Rice had poor aerial defense. y. 


Quarterback Warburton, hero of U. 8. C.’s rout of hith- 
erto unbeaten Oregon. 
Smith, end, made eo > js uarter, kicked extra point, 
later booted fiel ‘; 





Texas. 


No game 
Texas Christian Texas Christian Baylor. 





W. 7—L. 1—T. 1 Notre Dame 8. California Gorrzie. Washington. 
Ww. 8—L. 1 No game St. Mary’s. 

W. 5—L. 2 Wash. State Wash. State 8. California. 

W. 5—L. 3—T. 1 ‘St. Mary’s St. Mary’s Wash. State. 





California-Stanford, Lafayette-Lehigh. 
xFinal opponent. 
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THE DOLLAR: Agrarian Money Managers Take 


Control, with Gentleman-Farmer in U. S. Treasury 


Last Friday morning in the Oval 
Room of the White House, the Ameri- 
can dollar and the United States Treas- 
ury passed finally into the hands of 
farmers. 

The occasion was the induction of 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., long a gentle- 
man-farmer (see page 17), into the 
office of Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The little ceremony indirectly in- 
volved the future of 130,000,000 per- 
sons, only one-quarter of whom are 
farmers. The repercussions were felt 
throughout the world. 

For, in appointing Mr. Morgenthau, 
President Roosevelt relieved of power 
the Treasury’s so-called “sound money” 
men, and placed in the ascendency an 
untested agrarian monetary experi- 
ment in debasing the value of the dol- 
lar. What the final outcome will be, 
no one can definitely foretell. 

Present in the Oval Room was a dis- 
tinguished group of government finan- 
cial officials and their families. Among 
them was Prof. George F. Warren of 
Cornell (see page 17), specialist in 
agricultural economics and author of 
the managed-dollar experiment. They 
were there to applaud not only Mr. 
Morgenthau but also Dr. William I. 
Myers, whom the President appointed 
to fill Mr. Morgenthau’s place as gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Myers and Mr. Morgenthau were 
both pupils of Professor Warren. All 
three hold Cornell degrees. Mr. Mor- 
genthau, long interested in the farm 
problem, “discovered” the professor for 
Mr. Roosevelt and “discovered” Dr. 
Myers for himself, making him FCA’s 
second in command. 

This trio backs whole-heartedly the 
month-old monetary maneuver of buy- 
ing gold at home and abroad—a policy 
aimed at raising farm prices by beat- 
ing down the dollar’s value in terms of 
gold. and foreign currencies. Together, 
these three farm-loving Cornellians 
wield more power over “other people’s 
money” than even the Columbia branch 
of the Brain Trust enjoyed at its height. 


BREAK: Two days before the cer- 
emony in the Oval Room, the President 
held a noon-hour press conference in his 
executive office. There he told report- 
ers about the first break in the official 
family. 

The story was a good one. William 
H. Woodin, Secretary of the Treasury, 
had been given an indefinite payless 
leave of absence to go to Arizona to 
hurse the throat infection which had 
kept him away from actual duty for 
hearly five months. Dean Acheson, his 
conservative under-secretary, had re- 
signed. Mr. Morgenthau was taking 
Mr. Acheson’s place, and would act as 
head of the Treasury until Mr. Woodin 
recovered. 


Smiling and cheerful, Mr. Roosevelt 
ran over his correspondence with Mr. 
Woodin. 

“My dear Governor,” began Mr. 
Woodin from New York, Oct. 31. He 
then regretted the necessity of resign- 
ing. “I have been so happy in serving 
you, and if only I could continue I 
would be the most grateful of all peo- 
ple.” 

“Dear Will,” began Mr. Roosevelt in 
Washington, Nov. 2. He then regretted 
the necessity of Mr. Woodin’s request, 
declaring: “I would not for anything 
in the world injure your health.” He 
urged a “complete leave of absence’”’ in- 
stead of resignation. “I hope,” he 
pleaded, “that you will do this for me 
because of my own personal affection- 
ate regard for you and because of the 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Prof. George F. Warren, Sponsor 
Of the “Rubber Dollar” 


very great services which you have 
given to our country during a critical 
period of our history.” 

The President concluded his confer- 
ence with high praise for Mr. Woodin 
and Mr. Morgenthau. In the case of 
Mr. Acheson, however, there was 
neither an exchange of letters nor the 
customary public expression of appre- 
ciation, despite his position as virtual 
head of the Treasury for the last five 
‘months. In fact, Mr. Acheson seemed 
surprised to learn that he had resigned. 
Reporters found him emerging from 
the White House meeting of a commit- 
tee drafting liquor taxes. 

“Did the President announce that?” 
he asked, when told of his retirement. 
“In that case, that is all we will say!” 
and that was all he did say. 

The country knew both Mr. Woodin 
and Mr. Acheson as “sound money” 
men. The former, repeatedly stressing 


his support of New Deal policies, pre- 
ferred to subordinate his own beliefs to 
the will of the President. Mr. Ache- 
son, however, often spoke his mind in 
executive councils against the Presi- 
dent’s financial and monetary pathfind- 
ing. 

At the White House, it. was an- 
nounced that he was “too young and 
inexperienced in financial matters to 
take over the important post of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” Mr. Acheson 
is 41 and Mr. Morgenthau is a year his 
senior. While Mr. Acheson was run- 
ning the Treasury, including the gov- 
ernment’s recent large refunding- pro- 
gram, the fiscal part of war debt nego- 
tiations, and financial phases of liquor 
control, Mr. Morgenthau was reorgan- 
izing farm credit facilities. 


The conclusion drawn from Mr. Ache- 
son’s summary retirement was that the 
President wished complete harmony in 
his official family. He seemed more 
determined than ever to be his own 
Secretary of the Treasury now that he 
had launched the nation on uncharted 
monetary seas. In fact, now that he 
is in Warm Springs, Ga., he is in close 
telephonic touch with Acting Secre- 
tary Morgenthau who, with Professor 
Warren and Jesse Jones of the RFC, is 
now setting the RFC’s daily gold-pur- 
chase price. Monday it went to a new 
high of $33.66 an ounce. 


REACTIONS: No sooner had the 
President announced his Treasury 
shakeup than rumors followed thick 
and fast. It was said that Dr. O. M. 
W. Sprague, the Treasury’s financial 
adviser, Lewis W. Douglas, Director of 
the Budget, and Governor Black of the 
Federal Reserve would follow Mr. Ach- 
eson out. 

Dr. Sprague, under whom Mr. Roose- 
velt had studied at Harvard, and former 
adviser to the Bank of England who 
had left his $25,000-a-year job at the 
President’s behest to come to the Treas- 
ury at $6,000, has been unhappy since 
his dollar stabilization plans were 
sharply repudiated at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. He spent twenty 
minutes with the President after the 
new appointments, and emerged to tell 
reporters that when he resigned, he 
would let them all know. 

Mr. Douglas, once close confidant of 
the President in the New Deal’s early 
days, and, like his good friend Mr. Ach- 
eson, author of a memorandum oppos- 
ing the new gold purchase plan, an- 
nounced that his job was with the 
budget. He hoped to reduce it to $2,- 
500,000,000 for next year. Mr. Black 
made no remark whatsoever. 

The dollar took notice, however, by 
going into a nose-dive in foreign ex- 
change markets, falling below 59 cents 
in terms of gold for the first time since 
Civil War “greenback” days. . Sterling 
quotations hit a peacetime peak of 
$5.52-%. (Par is $4.87; at the out- 
break of the War, when Britishers were 
calling in their money, the pound went 
to $7). 

These gyrations gave rise to many 
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rumors concerning reported telephone 
calls from New York to Paris forecast- 
ing stabilization. They were emphat- 
ically denied, but with the help of a 
five-day unchanged RFC gold-buying 
price for domestic metal of $33.56, they 
served to rally the dollar at the end of 
the week. 

Government bonds sank sickeningly, 
causing worries about the government’s 
future financing plans (a $728,000,000 
maturity must be met Dec. 15), and 
about the fate of many banks which, 
with deposit insurance only a month 
and a half away, might suffer losses on 
their large “government” investments. 
The prices strengthened later, but the 
qualms were not removed. 

Criticism of the new monetary pol- 
icy broke out like a rash in orthodox 
circles. The Chamber of Commerce of 
New York proposed to lead a nation- 
wide drive for “sound money.” The 
Boston Chamber joined in. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
appealed for a return to the gold stand- 
ard. Conservative newspapers wrote 
scathing editorials on “tampering with 
the dollar,” and declared that now was 
the time for “plain speaking.” 


REPLY: When Mr. Roosevelt stopped 
off Saturday at Savannah for the Geor- 
gia Bicentennial, he called his critics 
“Modern Tories.” Pointing to their 
charge that New Dealers “are guilty 
of great experimentation,” he declared: 

“If I read my history right, the same 
suggestion was used when Englishmen, 
protesting in vain against intolerable 
conditions at home, founded new col- 
onies in the American wilderness, and 
when the Washingtons and the Ad- 
amses and the Bullocks conducted an- 
other great experiment in 1776.” 

Meanwhile his fellow-citizens, catch- 
ing his infectious heartiness, wandered 
trustfully with him in the American 
monetary wilderness, while the Wal- 
laces and the Warrens and the Morgen- 
thaus conducted their great agrarian 
monetary experiment of 1933. 


FOREIGN BONDS: Nations Have 
New Plans for Debt Financing 


Americans who poured their billions 
into foreign investments during the 
mad post-war days seldom bothered 
their heads over problems of interna- 
tional finance. “Those foreigners” 
wanted money and “we” had the money 
—to invest joyously in issues bearing 
high interest coupons payable in 
dollars. 

Times have changed. Here are some 
of last week’s developments in the in- 
ternational field, which today is of 
vital interest in millions of American 
homes. 


GERMANY: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
dominant president of the Reichsbank, 
issued another summons to Germany’s 
creditors. They will meet in Berlin 
Dec. 5. John Foster Dulles, partner in 
the law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell 
and bond expert, will again represent 
American banking houses of issue 











which sold about a billion dollars of 
German State, municipal, and corpora- 
tion bonds to the carefree public. Mr. 
Dulles attended a similar meeting last 
May, which was followed by the Ger- 
man transfer moratorium decree of 
June. This moratorium extends to the 
end of this year, but it does not include 
the German Dawes and Young plan 
loans. 

Under this scheme, Dr. Schacht 
planned to cover maturing interest to 
American holders by paying 50% in 
cash and 50% in scrip. By selling the 
scrip for about half of its face value, 
Americans would be able to get three- 
quarters of their interest in cash. 

Our Federal Securities Act, however, 
required registration of the scrip on the 
ground that it is a new security. Legal 


difficulties arose, and bondholders have 
as yet received no payment for the last 
six months of this year. 

The coming December meeting is for 

















WIDE WORLD 
John Foster Dulles, Bankers’ Envoy 
To Berlin Bond Conference 


the purpose of taking up future interest 
payments. Better terms than those of 
the previous moratorium are unlikely, 
for conditions have not improved in the 
Hitler Reich. Upon his return, Mr. 
Dulles expects to report to the Ameri- 
can Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Committee, now in the process of for- 
mation. 


SWITZERLAND: This gold standard 
country followed the example of Great 
Britain and, more recently, Sweden by 
making a conversion offer for its $30,- 
000,000 issue of 544% bonds, due in 
1946 and sold in this country nine 
years ago by J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The conversion plan gives dollars 
their normal gold rating of 5.12 Swiss 
frances to the dollar and offers to re- 
place the outstanding 5%s with 20- 
year 4% internal bonds. At the time 
of the announcement, the francs were 
quoted at approximately three to the 
dollar, which would make each $1,000 
bond of the old issue worth $1,638. The 
market price was about eighteen points 
below this value. 
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Switzerland has clung tenaciously to 
the gold standard and has always paid 
interest on the 5%s at the rate of 
5.12 francs to the dollar. This causes 
the issue to move upward in the mar- 
ket here as dollars decline. 


ARGENTINA: Federico Pinedo, Fi- 
nance Minister of the pampas country, 
announced a plan to “unfreeze” about 
100,000,000 pesos (approximately $35,- 
000,000) which are owned by Ameri- 
cans and blocked in Argentina because 
of foreign exchange restrictions. 

Owners of the pesos may lend the 
money to the Argentine government by 
subscribing to 2% Argentine Treasury 
bills, which will be due in 180 monthly 
instalments in New York and payable 
in American currency. They are to 
be issued at a fixed rate of 38.76 cents 
United States currency to the paper 
peso. During the life of the bills, 
holders have the choice of converting 
them into twenty-year 4% Argentine 
dollar bonds. 

Although the peso was officially rated 
at being worth more than the basis 
of the exchange, many American ex- 
porting firms were reported to be sub- 
scribing. 

Palmer E. Pierce, chairman of the 
Council of Inter-American Relations; 
Eugene P. Thomas, president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, and 
James S. Carson, of the Argentine 
American Chamber of Commerce, were 
the American negotiators of the agree- 
ment. 


UTILITIES: Tupelo, Miss., First 
To Sign for Tennessee Power 


In northeastern Mississippi lies the 
pleasant little city of Tupelo, county 
seat and marketing center for a placid 
cotton and dairy region. Last week its 
name clicked over press wires. It is 
the first community to make a power 
contract with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It has become TEVA’s test 
tube for electric rates. ' 

Tupelo (its 6,400 inhabitants pro- 
nounce the name Toopello and accent 
the first syllable) is about 75 miles 
southeast of Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River, where TEVA’s big 
turbines have been idly waiting for pub- 
lic customers. 

The city now has its own municipal- 
ly owned distribution system and buys 
power at wholesale under contract from 
the Mississippi Power Co. When this 
contract expires Feb. 7, it will switch 
to TEVA’s power. To supply it, TEVA 
meantime must build a transmission 
line from Muscle Shoals, costing ap- 
proximately $375,000. 

The TEVA-Tupelo contract to run 
until 1954, was officially signed two 
weeks ago by David E. Lilienthal, who, 
as one of TEVA’s three directors, has 
charge of power matters. He was 34 
last July. Like other proteges of Prof. 
Felix Frankfurter of Harvard who have 
gravitated to Washington since Mar. 4, 
he is a vigorous defender of what he 
believes to be the public’s interest. 
After graduation from the Harvard 
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Law School ten years ago, he worked 
with Donald R. Richberg, now NRA 
counsel. In 1926, he branched out for 
himself. 

In 1931, Gov. Philip La Follette of 
Wisconsin called him to Madison to 
regulate utilities. His revision of the 
State’s utility laws, adopted that year, 
became the model for liberals in other 
States. As the most aggressive mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, he soon made things hot 
for utilities. His vigorous methods and 
advanced views landed him on TEVA’s 
board last June. 

Three months later he advanced the 
astonishingly low “suggested’’ house- 
hold rates for electricity in TEVA’s do- 
main. These low rates apply in the 
contract now signed. But the cost to 
Tupelo is even less than originally 
“suggested.” 

Despite this lower cost, however, Tu- 
pelo stands to lose by the switch. For 
example: Tupelo has been buying power 
at 85 cents for 50 kilowatt-hours and 
selling it for $5, thereby making a 
gross profit of $4.15. Out of this, of 
course, must come deductions for op- 
erating expenses, bond interest, and 
cost of wear and tear. 

Under the TEVA contract Tupelo will 
buy power for 35 cents and sell it for 
$1.50, thereby making a gross profit of 
only $1.15. That the city authorities 
of Tupelo should consent to such a re- 
duction of profit has been variously 
interpreted. 

The TEVA contract is said to have a 
joker in it which may enable the city 
fathers to make up part of the loss. 

The terms provide for a “surcharge 
to take the form of a straight per- 
centage added to customers’ bills” ex- 
cept those of householders. This sur- 
charge, a form of indirect taxation of 
indefinite size, miay be added to the 
bills of commercial and industrial pow- 
er users, who theoretically also get 
reduced rates under the contract. 

The contract contains another inter- 
estingly modern provision. “Should 
the cost of living index compiled by 
the Department of Labor,” the pro- 
vision reads, “show a decrease for six 
consecutive calendar months of 20% or 
more under the index figure for the 
month in which this contract is signed,” 
the city may ask TEVA for a cut. If, 
instead of a drop in the index, there is 
a rise “of 20% or more,” TEVA may 
ask the city to agree to an increase. 
In view of the administration’s mone- 
tary plans, the latter contingency ap- 
pears more likely. 

More than 160 other communities in 
the Tennessee River Valley have sent 
applications to TEVA for power con- 
tracts, thanks to Mr. Lilienthal’s good 
salesmanship and the liberality of Sec- 
retary Ickes, who favors grants from 
the public works fund for municipally 
operated electric systems. Tupelo, first 
on TEVA’s power lines, may help de- 
cide the success of the mighty venture 
in public ownership—the Southeast’s 
“yardstick” so dear to the Roosevelt 
heart. 

One community not likely to take 
the TEVA leap, however, is Florence, 
Ala. Its Mayor recently decided that 


TEVA’s proposition was not attractive, 
and said he was going to apply to the 
Public Works Administration in Wash- 
ington for money to build not only a 
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David E. Lilienthal, Director of 
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distributing system, but a power plant 
as well. In that way, Florence could 
compete with TEVA as well as the pri- 
vate utility. 


HOME LOANS: Fahey Announces 
Plans to Speed Refinancing 


Distressed home owners felt that 
with John H. Fahey in charge of the 
Home Owners Loan Corp. they might 
get attention at last. Mr. Fahey’s turn 
to take the chair came last week, and 
immediately he promised quick action. 

HOLC, the government’s home mort- 
gage financing vehicle, has been slow 
in getting assistance to citizens. There 
are several reasons. The revamping of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank system 
took time, and too often the pattering 
feet of “deserving Democrats” looking 
for HOLC jobs drowned out the cries of 
helpless home owners. 

Then, too, there were legal and per- 
sonal difficulties in getting mortgage 
holders to accept HOLC’s bonds in ex- 
change for faltering mortgages. Under 
the act of last June creating HOLC, 
the government guarantees the 4% in- 
terest on the $2,000,000,000 worth of 
bonds which HOLC may issue to insur- 
ance companies, banks, and other in- 
stitutions and individuals for the home 
mortgages they hold. Local laws and 
financial prejudice often made the go- 
ing slow. 

Despite the handicaps involved, over 
$357,000,000 worth of mortgage ap- 
plications from some 125,000 home 
owners had been “tentatively” ap- 
proved up to Nov. 10, and more were 
being approved at the rate of $6,000,000 
a day. But nearly half a million ap- 
plications were still waiting to be acted 
upon last week, when Mr. Fahey took 
office. 


Mr. Fahey is a Massachusetts con- 
servative, a newspaper publisher, and 
was an adviser of Herbert Hoover in 
the depression’s early days. Under a 
scheme of rotation of officials, similar 
to that of other quasi-governmental 
bodies, he succeeded William F. (Sea- 
board Bill) Stevenson as HOLC’s head. 

He is, incidentally, a past vice presi- 
dent of The Associated Press, and one 
of the first things he did on taking 
office was to call a press conference 
and tell reporters what he proposed to 
do to speed refinancing. His activities 
were to be concentrated in four fields: 


BANKS: Mr. Fahey has sent special 
HOLC agents into ten States to work 
with conservators of 4,000 closed banks 
in exchanging $903,000,000 frozen 
mortgages for liquid HOLC bonds. 
This would help home owners and de- 
positors in those closed banks, for the 
conservators may deposit the HOLC 
bonds with the RFC and get cash up to 
80% of the face value, which can be 
paid to depositors. 


ASSOCIATIONS: He is pushing the 
formation of Federal savings and loan 
associations in localities which need 
such facilities, so that home owners 
may have access to better mortgage 
credit agencies. Twenty such asso- 
ciations have already been organized, 
and 86 more are planned. Several pri- 
vate associations have already applied 
for Federal charters. 


MARKET: Because institutions com- 
plain that the market for HOLC’s 
bonds is poor (the quotation for the 
$20,000,000 bonds so far issued has 
been as low as 85 cents on the dollar), 
he is meeting this week with private 
bond dealers to see if a better market 
cannot be established. The purpose of 
the refinancing is to help mortgaged 
home owners and mortgage holders 
equally. Through HOLC bonds, the 
home owner gets his interest and prin- 
cipal reduced; the mortgage holder 
gets a government-sponsored bond 
with guaranteed income, in exchange 
for a mortgage all but frozen. Obvi- 
ously, however, if the price of the bond 
is low, the mortgage holder is reluctant 
to accept it. 


CHISELERS: Of the 600,000 appli- 
cations received, Mr. Fahey reported, 
about 25% were from. “chiselers,” a 
word now definitely part of the New 
Deal vocabulary. In this case, “chis- 
elers’” were those who applied for re- 
lief that they did not need, in the hope 
of getting a cut from the government. 
He declared that he would get after 
them, particularly because their ap- 
plications, which had to be examined 
with the rest, slowed up the work of 
relieving acute distress. 


INVESTIGATION: $300,000 Cift 
To Oil Man Baffles Senators 


Why did William S. Fitzpatrick get 
a $300,000 gift from the syndicate 
which operated in Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corp. common stock back in 1928-9? 
This was the poser the Senate Bank- 
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ing and Currency Subcommittee wres- 
tled with most of last week. The mem- 
bers are still scratching their heads 
and trying to figure out whether they 
learned anything or not. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was chief of the 
Rockefeller-controlled Prairie Oil and 
Gas Co., a rival of the Sinclair group. 
He was not a participant in the Sin- 
clair syndicate, yet he received a cut 
of the profits. 

The previous week Arthur W. Cutten, 
Chicago stock and grain trader, told 
Senators about the Sinclair pool, which 
he managed. He said it made $12,000,- 
000 without putting up a cent. Mr. 
Cutten had no idea why Fitzpatrick, 
who didn’t even take a theoretical risk, 
had been “declared in,” but he sug- 
gested that Harry F. Sinclair (see 
cover) might know. The burly oil mag- 
nate was an original participant in the 
pool, along with Blair & Co., Mr. Cut- 
ten, Chase Securities Corp., and Sher- 
mar Corp., one of Albert H. Wiggin’s 
family-owned companies. 

So Mr. Sinclair, who is a hardened 
Senator baiter, was called. Excitement 
was prophesied. During the Teapot 
Dome investigation Mr. Sinclair proved 
such a recalcitrant witness that he was 
put in jail for seven months for con- 
tempt. He is a thick-set man with a 
bulbous chest and an almost utterly 
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Harry F. Sinclair, Who Found the 
Investigation “Rather Amusing” 


bald head set off by strong jaws and 
heavy jowls. 

The committee room rippled with ex- 
citement when he entered and shook 
hands with Chairman Fletcher, while 
camera men clicked shutters. 

Seating himself, Mr. Sinclair as- 
sumed a grim attitude, answering ques- 
tions tersely, looking straight ahead 
and sometimes lifting his chin and 
smoothing his jowls. Occasionally he 
glanced out of the corners of his eyes 
at counsel Ferdinand Pecora, while his 
fingers played with a long black cigar. 

After some preliminary questioning, 
Mr. Pecora started on the trail of the 
$300,000 Fitzpatrick gift. Mr. Sinclair 
understood that Blair & Co. had ar- 


ranged for Mr. Fitzpatrick, whom he 
knew “very well,” to share in the syndi- 
cate profits, although he didn’t know 
why. The following crossfire of ques- 
tion and answer then took place: 


Pecora: But you were inquiring about that transac- 
tion last Saturday and last Sunday two weeks ago with 
a Fitzpatrick, himself, among others? Sinclair, 

es. 

Q. What did you discuss this transaction for with 
Mr. Cutten last Saturday? A. As a matter of fact 
I thought his testimony was a joke. 

Q. Thought his testimony was what? A. More 
or less of a joke. 

Q. Did it seem funny to you? A. It did 

What was there funny about it? 


; ‘A. The 
whole transaction was funny. 


Q. Which transaction do you mean? A. I mean 
this investigation. ; : 
. Oh, this investigation is funny? A. Yes. 


. Is it still a subject of amusement to you. A. 
Rather. (Drawling.) 

. Quite a joke? A. A little. ; 

. Are you testifying because you think this whole 
thing is a joke? A. I am not. La ° 

Are you imbued with the spirit that it is a joke 

in giving your testimony? A. I am not. I endeavor 
to give my testimony as I remember it. - 

Q. Do you think it is a joke for this committee to 
inquire into an operation whereby a small group of 
men engaged in stock market operations in the stock 
of a company in which some of those men were in- 
terésted as executive officers and directors and where- 
by they made in a period of six months’ time some- 
thing like $12,000,000 y: at the expense of the 
public? Do you think that is a joke? A. I do not. 

Q. ‘Well, what is there a joke about this whole 
thing as it seems to you? A. It seems to me that 
the evidence as I read it in the paper was perfectly 
simple and plain. There are no facts that I know 
of that have been in any way concealed. 

Q. Well, so far, has anybody revealed the reason 
why Fitzpatrick got this 244% ($300,000)? A. I 
have not toon at your committee meetings. 


Senator Couzens interposed a remark 
that wiped the smile from the witness’s 
face. “A good many people thought 
Teapot Dome was a joke at one time,” 
he said. “I hope they do not go through 
the..same sentiments during this..in- 
vestigation.” 

“It was a joke,” Mr. Pecora said, 
“but I do not know yet whom the joke 
was on.” 

“T think the public does,” Senator 
Couzens said firmly. 


Mr. Sinclair finally said that he was_ 


referring to Mr. Cutten’s testimony 
as a joke and not the investigation. 

Pressed for details about the $300,- 
000 Fitzpatrick windfall, Mr. Sinclair 
revealed that the story he got from 
Fitzpatrick “was that Blair & Co. 
wanted to make him some money and 
it came up through the Rockefellers.” 

This resulted in another sally between 
the witness and the counsel. 

Mr. Pecora: ‘Was this a gift to Mr. Fitzpatrick? 
A. You may call it what you wish. 

Q. What would you call it? A. 
Christmas. 

Q. So Blair & Co. were making him some money 
at the expense of all the other syndicate participants? 
A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. This was a Santa Claus syndicate so far as giv- 
ing Fitzpatrick $300,000 was concerned? A. It 
sounds a bit like it, doesn’t it? 

. Did you know they were hanging Santa Claus 
whiskers on you at that time? A. Yes, si 

Q. You were willing to wear them? A. I did. 

Q. You did not even get new dimes from the 
Rockefellers? A. I never have yet... 


Next in line to explain the gift was 
Mr. Fitzpatrick himself. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick turned out to be a 
little, plainly dressed, bespectacled man, 
now 67 years old. He proved a naive 
and outspoken witness, with no doubt 
in his mind as to why he received the 
money—although his testimony was 
contradicted later. He is now vice 
chai‘man of the executive committee 
of Consolidated Oil Corp., of which Mr. 
Sinclair is chairman. At the time of 
the syndicate he was president of 
Prairie Oil and Gas Co., a Sinelair 
competitor, but in 1932 his company 
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was purchased by Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil, which dropped the “Sin- 
clair” at the time of the merger. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick became worried about 
his position in 1928 when he found that 
the Rockefeller charity trusts were 
selling their interests in Prairie Oil to 
a purchasing group headed by Blair & 
Co. He thought a change in stock 
ownership might affect his job, so he 
asked Bertram Cutler, financial adviser 
to the Rockefellers for 32 years, to tell 
him what was going on. Fitzpatrick 
said he was told the Rockefellers had 
“arranged with these people (Blair & 
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Bertram Cutler, Who Testified He 
Had Not Heard of the Sinclair Pool 


Co.) to do something for me” in recog- 
nition of long service “for the Rocke- 
fellers.” When he talked with repre- 
sentatives of Blair & Co. he was given 
to understand that he would have a 
10% interest in the profits of the 
Prairie Oil purchasing group after it 
had sold the stock. 

From the Prairie Oil, however, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick received a total of $149,- 
000, which was only 244% of the prof- 
its. But he received the gift from the 
Sinclair pool, and he “supposed that 
Blair & Co., in the keeping of their 
promise to Mr. Rockefeller’s represen- 
tative, had decided to do it that way.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick admitted that the 
$300,000 was “a pretty soft thing” and 
involved no risk. He testified that he 
had thanked Mr. Cutler for the money 
a few weeks after the pool closed, re- 
marking to Cutler that the sum was 
“more than my combined salary for the 
twenty years I had been” with the 
Rockefellers. He said he told the 
Rockefeller adviser that had _ he 
“dropped dead” at the time of the gift, 
he would have left only $60,000. 

Elisha Walker, then head of Blair & 
Co., told the Senators a different story. 
He explained the gift as a business 
consideration, on the basis that it was 
important to have a “satisfied and 
pleased” management. 

“You wanted to make sure that the 
servant was satisfied with the mas- 
ter,” Mr. Pecora interjected. 
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Mr. Walker revealed that the par- 
ticipants in the Prairie and Sinclair 
syndicates were practically identical, so 
that it made little difference out of 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick received his gift. 
He then declared that the Rockefellers 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Sinclair pool. 

Next on the stand came Bertram 
Cutler, the man Fitzpatrick said he 
had consulted when Rockefeller began 
to sell Prairie Oil. The Rockefellers’ 
“financial man” had still another ver- 
sion. He said he had expected Mr. 
Fitzpatrick to be a member of the 
Prairie Oil Syndicate, but he declared 
under oath that he hadn’t heard of the 
Sinclair pool “until yesterday.” The 
news of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s gift from this 
pool was “very much of a surprise,” and 
he didn’t think he would have approved 
had he known about it. 

This was too much for Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, who was on his feet, his teeth 
clenched and his eyes glaring, long be- 
fore Mr. Cutler left the stand. 

“J don’t care what Mr. Cutler testi- 
fied,” he cried. “They (the Rockefel- 
lers) understood it then and they un- 
derstand it now and they always have 
understood it.” 

Fitzpatrick revealed that Mr. Cutler 
had advised him not to “say anything 
about” the $300,000. . “Mr. Cutler’s 
memory isn’t good,” he said fiercely. 

Mr. Pecora then brought out that 
Fitzpatrick’s cut in the Sinclair pool 
had cost the Rockefellers nothing, as 
they were not connected with it. 

“I wondered then,” said Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, “and I have wondered ever 
since, why, if they felt that way about 
me, they let others do it and didn’t do 
it themselves. And I am still won- 
dering.” 

According to Senator Couzens, others 
also are still wondering. He said that 
the committee “still doesn’t know 
why” Mr. Fitzpatrick got the $300,000, 
although it has finished its inquiry of 
the Sinclair pool. 

Mr. Gore, the blind Senator from 
Oklahoma, didn’t seem pleased with 
the pool operation either. “The Stock 
Exchange is committing suicide,” he 
said. “But to abolish the Stock Ex- 
change would be a good deal like abol- 
ishing the red-light district. It might 
make the situation worse.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this com- 
ment, although the Senator was speak- 
ing seriously. 

The Senate committee later in the 
week turned its attention to General 
Theatres Equipment, Inc., now in re- 
ceivership, which it had already started 
to probe. Meanwhile, it revealed that 
a@ questionnaire on the relationship of 
banks to brokers had been sent to 
50 of the country’s leading banks. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Booitleggers 
Thrive on Gasoline Smuggling 


As .the shadow of repeal lengthens 
over illicit whisky selling and blockade 
running, there are widespread reports 
of an increase in “gas” bootlegging. 
Since gasoline destined for export is 


- 


not taxable in the State of origin, the 
procedure is to smuggle the product 
from low-tax to high-tax States, or to 
purchase it ostensibly for shipment and 
sell it in the home State. Also, much 
of the high-quality product is cut be- 
fore it reaches the automobile gas tank 
of the consumer. 

These new racketeers, many of them 
reported to be members of former boot- 
leg gangs, have their own fleets of 
trucks and of oil barges, or “lazy pigs.” 
They also maintain organized bands of 
gunmen for intimidation purposes, and 
political protection. 

The gasoline racket has become so 
menacing to State revenues that many 
Eastern State governments are sending 
representatives to a meeting this month 
to plan cooperative measures for pro- 
tection. 


Dividend: Directors of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. last week 
maintained the twelve-year dividend 
record of the company’s common stock 
by declaring the regular quarterly pay- 
ment of $2.25. Stockholders of record 
Dec. 15—there will be about 700,000 of 
them—will receive payment Jan. 15. 
This latest action means that the total 
dividends of the big utility for 1933 
will amount to nearly $168,000,000, 
which is a new record for cash dividend 
distributions by any one company in 
the world for any year. 

The company is not fully earning this 
dividend, but a large surplus and im- 
proving conditions apparently influ- 
enced the directors to declare the regu- 
lar rate. 


Toys: The toy industry in Connecti- 
cut is booming, with orders for the 
Christmas trade substantially above 
those of last year. The rise is based on 
improvement in domestic manufactur- 
ing methods and a considerable lessen- 
ing of German imports. The toy manu- 
facturers, however, are worried about 
the invasion of the American markets 
by cheap Japanese products, which are 
becoming a serious threat in the low- 
priced field. Low costs of labor and 
materials give Nipponese producers an 
advantage over Americans. 

Reform: Henry Goldman Jr., a mem- 
ber oi the New York Stock Exchange, 
in a letter last week to Chairman 
Fletcher of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, recommended 
governmental control of the stock ex- 
changes of the country. Mr. Goldman 
contended that “the banks and bank- 
ers” of the exchanges had lost the 
confidence of the public, which, he be- 
lieved, must be restored as a part of 
the general recovery program. Senator 
Fletcher asserted that Mr. Goldman’s 
suggestions, which included the ap- 
pointment of two Senators to a govern- 
ing board of six men, was “a very im- 
portant contribution” to the study of 
his committee. 

“Men that I have contact with in my 
business life,’ Mr. Goldman wrote, 
“consider you and your committee the 
enemies of Wall Street. I, for one, 
do not.” 


Holiday Money: Depositors who an- 
ticipated holiday needs by joining the 
Christmas clubs in banks throughout 
the country will receive about $350,- 
000,000 within the next two weeks, 
according to the latest estimate. This 
total is about 20% less than the amount 
distributed last year. On the other 
hand, the average for each depositor 
will be $43.75, which is larger than the 
average for last year. Officials esti- 
mate that 42% of the total will be 
spent on Christmas purchases, and that 
in all 74% will soon be put back into 
circulation by one means or another. 
This leaves 26% which is likely to go 
into permanent savings and invest- 
ments. 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Birthday: Princess Alexis Mdivani, 
the former Barbara Hutton, 21, on 
Nov. 14. On this day the recent bride 
of the Georgian prince became the 
second richest girl in the United States. 
She inherited her one third share in the 
$60,000,000 estate of her grandfather, 
F. W. Woolworth. 

At her birthday dinner in New York 
the richest girl, Doris Duke ($53,000,- 
000) was present. Also present was 
Miss Hutton’s princely husband, on 
whom she is supposed to have settled 
$1,000,000 and a $50,000 annual allow- 
ance when the marriage contract, in 
which he waived all inheritance rights, 
was signed. 


*Louis D. Brandeis, Supreme Court 
Justice, 77, Nov. 13. 


®Cardinal Hayes, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York, 66, Nov. 20. 


®Selma Lagerlof, first woman winner 
of the Nobel Prize for literature, 75, 
Nov. 20. At her home in Vermland 
Province, Sweden, she observed her 
old dictum and refused to see news- 


paper men: “A writer should never be 
interviewed. His works speak for 
themselves. And it is indeed a poor 


writer who cannot interpret his own 
thoughts better than the most skilled 
newspaper man.” 

Sick List: Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York (appendicitis): sitting up. 

Gov. Robert H. Gore of Puerto Rico 
(kidney ailment): under observation 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, the late 
President’s widow (heavy cold): recov- 
ering. 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
singer (internal infection): improving 
slowly. 

Walter Winchell, columnist 
tired): getting along nicely. 

Dr. Hans Luther, German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States (grip): forced 
to cancel speaking engagement at 
Columbia University, thus appeasing 
student opposition. 

Gerardo Machado, former President 
of Cuba (intense eyestrain): to con- 
sult New York specialists. 


(just 
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SEADROMES: Mid-Ocean Airport 
Scheme May Get Actual Test 


Any one of a dozen plane manufac- 
turers can build a ship that will whisk 
a single passenger across the Atlantic 
with a reasonable degree of safety. 
But a ship that will fly 3,500 miles with 
enough fare-paying passengers and 
enough pounds of revenue-producing 
mail to make expenses has yet to be 
built. 

Fully aware of this, Edward R. 
Armstrong, the Holyoke (Del.) engi- 
neer and inventor, last week once more 
presented a scheme that he has been 
trying to finance for sixteen years. 

The Armstrong idea calls for a path 
across the Atlantic dotted with five 
monstrous seadromes—six-acre steel 
and concrete landing fields that would 
cut a plane’s gasoline load (with a con- 
sequent increase of pay load) to the 
amount required for a bare 500-mile 
hop. To get the $30,000,000 needed to 
build them, Mr. Armstrong applied to 
the Public Works Administration. 

Wednesday of last week Daniel Ro- 
per, Secretary of Commerce, announced 
that the old dream of Sunday-supple- 
ment editors had come true: the gov- 
ernment would put up $1,500,000 to 
test the idea. 

Next day, at his press conference, 
Harold L. Ickes, Public Works Adminis- 
trator, said the Roper announcement 
was premature. It was true, he said, 
that the government was giving the 
bizarre notion consideration, but that 
nothing would be done until the State 
Department ruled on any international 
complications, the Navy Department 
thought over the question of fortifica- 
tions for the man-made islands, and 
the Attorney General decided whether 
public works funds could be spent on 
such a venture. 

The Armstrong seadrome would look 
not unlike a table, 100 feet high, with 
28 legs, sitting on the Atlantic. Each 
leg would be supported by a ballasted 
buoy shaped like a potato masher. 
The landing field would be 1,225 feet 
long and 300 feet wide. 

The whole structure would sit so high 
that waves would break beneath it. 
To facilitate plane landings the sea- 
drome would be equipped with vanes 
and rudders which would keep it con- 
stantly headed into the wind. To hold 
it in place, a four-mile-long chain 
would be lashed to a 1,500-ton mush- 
room anchor. Alongside the built-in 
hangars, which would house planes, 
there would be quarters for a crew of 
125. 

The annual upkeep and overhead for 
the five floating islands would total 
about $3,000,000. To cover this ex- 
pense, Mr. Armstrong figures he could 
tax each transatlantic plane 20% of its 
passenger tolls. At $350 per person, 
the Seadrome Ocean Dock Corp. would 
derive $70 per person. Thus, to take 
care of fixed expenses, about 43,000 
people (half the number that crossed 


first-class on the ten leading liners in 
1930) would have to use the Atlantic 
planes each year. 

The aviation world has never been 
too enthusiastic about the idea. Avia- 
tors (Clarence Chamberlain chief 
among them) point out that a plane 
line utilizing any one of three possible 
routes, could be established for the cost 
of one seadrome. Another objection is 
that land planes would have to be used 
over the 500-mile water jumps. 

“TI am thoroughly familiar,” said 
Chamberlain, “with the theory of the 
seadrome and believe it feasible from 
an engineering standpoint... to land 
planes on one in good weather. But 
maintaining a regular flying schedule 
over a chain of them is another thing 
entirely. To do that it will be neces- 
sary to navigate by radio and to land 
blind by the use of instruments and 
radio alone—a feat that is utterly im- 
practicable if not suicidal on a 300-by- 
1,200-foot elevated platform in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic.” 

Then he pointed to the fog bugaboo. 
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Edward Armstrong and Eugene Vidal, 
Air Secretary, With Seadrome Model 


It was easy to land on a big fog-bound 
field, but to land on .“two-by-four mid- 
ocean platform” was another matter. 

Meantime Armstrong hoped the gov- 
ernment would decide definitely whether 
it would let him have the $1,500,000 
with which to build a quarter-size 
model testing his idea. Should the 
funds become available he would erect 
his big model behind the Delaware 
Breakwater and then tow it out to sea 
for trials. If it behaved as well as 
tank models he has built, the seadrome 
would be able to withstand a sea that 
would sink the Mauretania. 

While the State Department was 
looking into the international questions 
involved, Mr. Armstrong, in New York, 
delivered a speech, which has been crit- 
icized as untimely. He suggested that 
the government build the islands and 
tow them anywhere it saw fit. If ob- 
jections were raised, the United States 


could, he said, ‘““make them like it.’ 

“It is time for this country,” he said 
further, “to start showing a little na- 
tionalistic spirit of its own, and there’s 
no better way to do it than by anchor- 
ing some of these floating islands any- 
where it wants to in the ocean. Then 
maybe an American will be able to go 
to Europe and to come back again with- 
out the say-so of any other nation in 
the world.” 


PILOTS AND PLANES: Setile’s 
Balloon Rises Eleven Miles 


After being interminably delayed and 
suffering one minor accident in Chi- 
cago, Lt. Comdr. T .G. W. (Tex) Settle 
last fortnight moved his big strato- 
sphere balloon to Akron. There, last 
Monday morning, he started it toward 
the scantily explored upper regions of 
the air. 

At an altitude of eleven miles (about 
a mile short of the Russian record 
made a month and a half ago), “The 
Century of Progress” reached its “top.” 
While Commander Settle and his com- 
panion, Major Chester L. Fordney, toss- 
ed out such things as storage batteries 
and food containers to ease their de- 
scent, they took care not to molest the 
scientific instruments which they hoped 
would be the first to give adequate data 
on the regions above the earth. 

Air Transport Code: In Washington 
last week the air transport industry’s 
code was finally signed. It was esti- 
mated that its 40-hour week would in- 
crease personnel 16% and payrolls 
20%. But slight mention was made of 
the aviation industry’s most bother- 
some problem: pilots’ pay. 

The code allows pilots to bargain col- 
lectively and merely says that the De- 
partment of Commerce will arbitrate 
pay squabbles. 

*Chutes: Airmen have for years been 
troubled with the problem of quickly 
evacuating an ailing transport ship. 
Besides being difficult to open against 
the wind pressure, the narrow airplane 
doors permit only one person to get 
out at a time. 

A new device, which has been talked 
about for several years and has had 
several sketchy trials, was demon- 
strated at Roosevelt Field, New York, 
last week. It seemed to solve the old 
problem adequately. 

In effect, a passenger is literally 
tossed out the side of the ship when 
the pilot pulls a release lever. Once 
out, a ’chute packed underneath the 
chair opens, and the passenger rides 
comfortably to the ground. A sponge- 
rubber cushion helps take up the land- 
ing shock. 

The device is an invention of Harry P. 
Trusty of Los Angeles. Although he 
evacuated 49 persons from a 1500-foot 
altitude, his invention is workable at 
any point above 85 feet. He was not 
far above this last fortnight when he 
tested his device by dropping several 
bags of Maine potatoes practically on 
President Roosevelt’s doorstep. 
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MEDICINE: Bitter Criticism 
Greets Tuberculosis Theory 


When 1,800 medical men collected 
last week at the Laurel Heights Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium in Shelton, Conn., 
they thought they were there for pretty 
much of a routine medical meeting. 
But it soon became apparent that it 
was no ordinary gathering. 

A ‘78-year-old, white-haired and 
bearded little man climbed the plat- 
form. All present recognized him as 





Dr. Stephen J. Maher, Expert in Tuberculosis Research 


Dr. Stephen J. Maher of New Haven, 
an international authority on tubercu- 
losis and chairman of the Connecticut 
State Tuberculosis Commission. 

Dr. Maher read a 10,000-word paper 
on a drama he had witnessed in a test 
tube. He told how last year he had in- 
troduced one of the best known tubercle 
strains, H60 from Saranac, N. Y., into 
a glycerine-agar solution. Before he 
left for a series of medical conferences 
in Europe, he noted the H60 was grow- 
ing nicely; then he put it away in an 
incubator. 

When he returned he examined the 
tube again. Instead of finding it swarm- 
ing with rod-like tuberculosis germs, 
he found it filled with spherical little 
cocci which looked something like the 
organisms that cause pneumonia. After 
he had added sterile milk, the few re- 
maining tubercle rods disappeared and 
Dr. Maher wondered. 

Where had the harmless cocci come 
from and where had the death-dealing 
bacilli gone? Dr. Maher set to work 


to find out. Last week he reported his 
findings, which he frankly confesses 
are in a highly experimental stage. 
The cocci, he believes, are the chil- 
dren of the tubercle bacilli, born after 


the parent bacilli have been fed glycer- 
ine and sterile milk. The cocci thus 
born exude an acid, harmless to them- 
selves but fatal to the dangerous little 
rods. 

Cautiously, Dr. Maher warned the 
press that he had no _ tuberculosis 
“cure’’; that, indeed, he as yet had made 
no applications to human beings. 

Barely had the newspapers printed 
their accounts of the technique, which 
at best is only a jumping off place for 
future work, than an avalanche of crit- 
icism fell on Dr. Maher’s head. From 
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Cornell University, Dr. Morton C. Kahn 
spoke: 

“Bacteriologists have noticed these 
... coccoid types ... for a considerable 
time,” he said,” but there is by no 
means a unanimity of opinion as to 
their significance. 

“Foreign organisms... at times gain 
entrance to cultures of tubercle bacilli 
... therefore we must be ultra-cautious 
in interpreting bizarre forms... until 
we are absolutely sure that these pe- 
culiar types have been derived from the 
tubercle bacillus itself and not from ex- 
traneous sources.” 

A more outspoken critic was Dr. 
Maurice Fishberg of Montefiore Hos- 
pital in New York. “Assuming,” he 
said, “that all he says he has done is 
true—which I don’t—it has no bearing 
on a cure for tuberculosis. It is a joke 
to the scientists.” 


MATERNITY DEATH RATE: Mortality 
65.8% 


To try to find why the United States 
has more deaths traceable to pregnancy 
and childbirth than most other coun- 
tries of the world the Commonwealth 
Fund three years ago appropriated 


Survey Finds Preventable 
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funds for a comprehensive survey. 
Over 340,000 births were investigated 
in the area selected—New York City. 

Last week when the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine announced the survey’s 
findings there were many things to 
shock and many things to enlighten the 
public. Of the 2,014 maternal deaths, 
which occurred in live births, 65.8 per 
cent were preventable. This shame- 
fully high percentage was attributed to 
a variety of causes. : 

One of the most prominent was the 
general use of anesthesia which has 
come about “to a large extent through 
pressure from the lay public.” This is 
because “women of the large urban 
centers have become steadily more in- 
sistant in their demands for shorter 
and less painful parturition (labor), 
and the (doctor) may disregard these 
demands only at a great risk to his 
practice. 

“ ,.. The direct effect of the anes- 
thetic is its tendency to lessen and en- 
feeble the expulsive powers of the uter- 
ine musculature which is reflected in an 
increased necessity for artificial assist- 
ance at delivery. 

“According to authoritative  esti- 
mates, not more than 5 per cent of all 
deliveries require operative interference’ 
... (Yet) a study of... hospitals... 
shows that operative interference is 
practiced in 24.3 per cent ... In com- 
paring the maternal deaths in operative 
deliveries . . . the committee found that 
the maternal mortality was five times 
as high ...as among the spontaneous 
ones.” 

One of the greatest dangers the com- 
mittee found lay in the tendency of 
medical men to perform Caesarian op- 
erations when they were unnecessary. 
In 1910 it discovered that only two 
such operations were performed per 
1,000 births in a large N. Y. hospital. 
Yet, by 1927, this figure had risen to 
25. Although only 2.2 per cent of all 
deliveries were made by this technique 
20 per cent of all deaths were traceable 
to it. 

One surprising feature of the investi- 
gation was that where 19 mothers per 
10,000 bearing live children died during 
home delivery, 45 died in hospitals. 
This disparity was attributed to the 
fact that only normal cases were al- 
lowed to remain at home. 

Midwifery, generally supposed to be 
disappearing, is still widely practiced. 
Various estimates credit 10-12 per cent 
of births to midwife supervision. In the 
area studied there are 863 midwives 
holding licenses. 

To get a picture of the proficiency of 
the whole group the committee inter- 
viewed 59 of them. One third was com- 
petent, another third fairly competent, 
and the remainder incompetent. On the 
basis of work done the midwives were 
found to have about the same number 
of fatalities as practicing obstetricians 
in city hospitals. 

As a sharp rebuttal to the wide- 
spread howl against the crudities of 
midwifery the committee found that 
“the midwife should have a position in 
the scheme for providing maternity 

care.” This position is in handling nor- 
mal births only. 
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PRESS FREEDOM: Real and Ver- 
bal Bombs Hit Newspapers 


In some places gangsters appear 
friendly to the press and telephone in 
to clarify puzzling underworld situa- 
tions. 

Not in central Ohio. Some years ago, 
gangsters tried to muzzle a crusading 
paper by shooting and killing Don R. 
Mellett, editor of The Canton Daily 
News. Sixty miles away, in Mansfield, 
they bombed newspaper plants, pub- 
lishers’ homes, and editors’ automobiles. 

Last week Mansfield again buzzed 
with excitement. On the preceding 
Sunday John Richards, night watch- 
man at The Mansfield News-Journal, 
who had lived through two previous 
bombings, was walking his rounds. He 
had just closed the big iron door that 
separated the press room from the mail 
room, when he heard crashing glass. 
A deafening explosion followed. 

The editor, G. J. Kochenderfer, had 
received warning. When his wife an- 
swered the telephone at his home next 
‘morning, she heard a voice say: “How 
did you like the present? We have 
plenty more of them.” 

If the object was to muzzle the press, 
the gangsters must have been disap- 
pointed. The News-Journal immedi- 
ately offered a $500 reward for arrest 
and conviction of the criminals. Then 
it launched a courageous editorial cam- 
paign. 

The most stirring incident was an 
open letter to the bomber. “Did you 
really hope to accomplish something 
by throwing a bomb... or did you sim- 
ply follow a crazy impulse to ‘get 
even’?” it asked. 

“T have been wondering if you really 
stopped to think of what a small chance 
you have ... to escape capture and 
punishment . . . Suppose, for instance, 
the bomb which you threw had caused 
the death of the night watchman... 

“Had you stopped to think of your 
feelings as you were found guilty of 
murder in the first degree—without rec- 
ommendation of mercy? 

“Did you think of the pallid face and 
shaking knees with which you would 
face the judge who would pronounce 
sentence of death in the electric chair? 

“Did you think of the nervous wait- 
ing for the guards who would finally 
come to your cell door, after the spot 
had been shaved on your head to carry 
the death dealing current through your 
quivering body? 

“Did you think of the frightful stench 
of burning flesh—your flesh—as the 
switch was pulled and the current shot 
through your body? 

“Probably not. You merely felt the 
hate that inspired you to hurl a bomb 
... There is little probability that you 
will not be caught—but meanwhile you 
will not have one peaceful moment. Too 
many people share the secret with you 
and too many agencies of the law are 
after you and will continue to be after 
you until you are caught...” 

The News-Journal promised not to 
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let up in its campaign against the un- 
derworld. Moral support for its atti- 
tude poured in from the editorial col- 
umns of the country’s biggest news- 
papers. 

Meanwhile another voluble champion 
of a free press, Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, publisher of The Chicago Trib- 
une, was speaking to the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. One of 
the most violent critics of the unsigned 
but much-haggled-over permanent code 
for the newspaper industry, he launched 
the most pointed attack he has yet 
made on the administration. 

“Men who are given dictatorial pow- 
ers,” he said, “invariably become ty- 
rants, with the tyrannical opinion that 
they are heaven-sent... 

“That explains why we find in this 
minor lawyer, this college professor, 
this former assistant to a Wall Street 
speculator (Richberg, Rogers, John- 
son), the same harsh attitude toward 
these little publishers that the Duke of 











ACME 
Col. R. R. McCormick, Who Saw 
Tyrants in The New Deal 


York took against... Peter Zenger.. .” 

General -Johnson has_ repeatedly 
branded Colonel McCormick’s free 
press arguments ‘‘a synthetic dead cat.” 
Even liberal critics, such as Heywood 
Broun of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
have made the accusation that pub- 
lishers are reluctant to pay higher 
wages. 

The moot point of the whole matter 
is that publishers want a “free press 
clause” in their code. This reads: 

“The daily newspaper publishers do 
not thereby agree to accept... any re- 
quirements other than those herein 
contained, or waive any right to object 
to the imposition of any further or dif- 
ferent requirements .. . that might re- 
strict: or interfere with the constitution- 
al guarantee of the freedom of the 
press.” 

The meat of the clause is not that it 
guarantees a free press, which is pro- 
vided in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, but that it protects news- 
papers from any future revisions. It 
seemed likely early this week that Gen- 
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eral Johnson would accede to pvblish- 
ers’ wishes and give them the most lib- 
eral code yet to leave Washington. It 
is worth noting that the Blue Eagle 
was still flying last week on Colonel 
McCormick’s Chicago Tribune. 

With this discussion raging’ in and 
out of the press, the government made 
what looks like a tactical error last 
week when it barred an obscure little 
magazine from news stands in Federal 
buildings in Washington. Aimed largely 
at government clerks, for whom it ad- 
vocates a restoration of pay cuts, the 
magazine attacks the NRA. 

Hardly any more radical than the 
editorials which appear in a hundred 
newspapers every day, The Washington 
Spectator and Mirror suggests that 
“what the United States needs most to- 
day is a leadership not by force but by 
persuasion. 

“This cannot be accomplished by such 
men as General Johnson who threatens 
to ‘crack down’... but by moral sua- 
sion... 

“We do not need any NRA’s; or any 
CCC’s ...or any TVA’s... What we 
need if we must have a slogan, is ON- 
S-T (honesty) .. .” 
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ANGLICANS: Bishop’s Bid To 


Unitarian Causes “Scandal” 





Differences of viewpoint similar ‘to’ 
those which have recently disturbed 
American Episcopalians, last week 
shattered the peace of the Church of 
England. 

By causing “a grave scandal to 
Christian people,” Bishop Albert Au- 
gustus David of the Anglican Diocese 
of Liverpool brought upon himself the 
prospect of being tried before the 
Archbishop of York. A former head- 
master of Rugby, one of England’s 
most celebrated public schools, Bishop 
David has frequently departed from 
established custom by inviting Non- 
conformist ministers to preach in Liver- 
pool’s enormous new cathedral. There 
were some protests, but no action was 
taken. 

His avowed intention to invite a Uni- 
tarian, however, precipitated a crisis. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, one of whose 
brothers is Bishop of Exeter, was moved 
to righteous wrath. 

“If a Unitarian may preach under a 
Bishop’s authority, who can reason- 
ably complain about departures from 
the text of the Prayer Book?” he asked. 
If Liverpool citizens would produce le- 
gal evidence of such Unitarian preach- 
ing, Lord Hugh would be delighted to 
act as promoter of a suit against the 
Bishop. It is 50 years since the last 
English Bishop was brought to trial. 
In that cause celebre Bishop King of 
Lincoln, whose ceremonials were dis- 
pleasing to some, was vindicated before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, after 
a year’s proceedings. 

On the same day that loyal members 
of the Church of England were con- 
fronted with the Liverpool “scandal,” 
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Get-Rich-Quick-Walling fords . . . 
STEP THIS WAY! 








If this is what you want: 


I’ve been in this business many years. 
I think I’ve learned something about 
it. I know I’ve learned a good deal 
about people—people who use the 
stock market intelligently ... and 
people who believe in Alice in Won- 
derland. 


The other day a man came into my 
office. He had a few thousand dollars 
to put in the market. He wanted 
safety above everything else. He 
didn’t have time to study financial 
statements or check the daily fluctua- 
tions of the tape. He paid cash for 
our service and we told him what to 
do. As he turned to go he hesitated: 
“By the way,” he said, “can you tell 
me of a good fast mover?” 


100% Profit in 3 Weeks 


Yes, I can on occasion, give you “fast 
movers.” One of my recent specula- 
tive stocks more than doubled in about 
three weeks. And right now I’ll tell 
you that I think it’s going higher. 


Another speculation I suggested 
sometime ago now shows a profit of 
60%. Still another, profits of 55%. 
Still another, a loss of 22%. 


If you want to speculate, it’s your 
Money. I'll pass along the informa- 
tion that comes to me through years’ 
association with Wall Street and Wall 
Street men .. . but I’ll always label 


the package: DANGER—HIGH EX- 


PLOSIVES! 


To Get-rich-quick-Wallingfords, I 
tuink I can truthfully say that my 
Speculative. advices have been right 
60% of the time. But look out: I 
may be wrong next time. 


This coupon=——> 
brings a month 
trial service 


WE’VE GOT IT 


I sell “the detection 
of trouble’”’ 


But speculative advice is not by any 
means the major function of this 
service. It is the minor portion, 
marked always “Handle with care.” 
I want to sleep at night. I want you 
to sleep at night. Other pens more 
ruthless than mine will have to write 
the annual crop of financial fairy 
tales. 


What I have to sell is the detection of 
trouble; in other words intelligent mar- 
ket analysis and advice based on years 
of successful market research. I want 
to eliminate as much as possible, the 
human equation in trading and invest- 
ment. No great trader—no mystical 
market name—ever built his success 
on emotional trading. He dealt in 
facts, as cold and clammy as they come. 


In a brief and shifty half-hour the 
whole complexion of the market may 
change. Even the bootblack and truck 
driver can exult over paper profits but 
only such intense care and watch- 
fulness as we exert can SAVE such 
easy profits. 


The New Deal market is apt to be 
a tricky thing. Sinking spells, sharp 
rises, may alternate with bewildering, 
rapidity. You will need help. To 
guard your purchases against these 
threatening tendencies, I offer the 
services of Neill-Tyson, Inc. 


This service has been built 
during the depression 


Our national clientele has come to us 
during the last two and one half 
years. I offer this as evidence that 


what we have to sell is thorough, 
sound and honest. Any investment 
service which can grow, flourish even, 
during three years of doubt and 
empty board rooms is worthy of your 
investigation. 


Even though you may now sub- 
scribe to another type of service, you 
need Neill-Tyson protection as a check 
on over-bullishness, and as a general 
balance wheel. During the next two 
months we should have an excellent 
period in which to test this service 
and demonstrate its value to you. 


A months’ trial service 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Neill-Tyson Service is offered on a 
platform that the Service itself must 
convince you of its worth, of its pro- 
tective features and of its fitness for 
your individual requirements. 


A months’ trial affords you the op- 
portunity of being careful and lessens 
the probability of your being sorry. 
You may enter your subscription to 
this complete advisory service for one 
year and receive all bulletins, collect 
telegrams, stock surveys and consulta- 
tion—exactly as if you were a paid- 
up subscriber—and if at the end of 
the first month you decide you do not 
wish to continue you may cancel your 
subscription and will owe us nothing. 
If we do not hear from you by the 
end of the month, we will bill you for 
$150 as you then signify that you in- 
tend to continue for the year. 


PRESIDENT 





Name 


Humphrey B. Neill, President, Neill-Tyson, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me Neill-Tyson Service for one month without obligation to me. At the end of one 
month, you may bill me $150 for eleven months additional service unless I notify you to the contrary 
I understand that telegrams will be sent charges collect. 





Address 
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they heard that 94-year-old Viscount 
Halifax had resigned in a huff from the 
presidency of the English Church Un- 
ion. The’ reason was that the Union’s 
official publication had sharply criti- 
cized the Anglo-Catholic Congress re- 
cently held in Philadelphia in honor of 
the centenary of the High-Church Ox- 
ford Movement. . 

Since the venerable Lord Halifax is 
one of those who goes even to the length 
of wishing to see the Church of Eng- 
land united with Rome, such criticism 
from his own union was more than he 
could stand. Although the English 
Church Union was originally founded 
to promote the Oxford Movement, it 
did not approve of the ultra-Roman at- 
titude of the Philadelphia congress. 
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“DRAKE ESTATE:” Ignominious 
End to Magnificent Swindle 


Jan. 28, 1595, Sir Francis Drake, hero 
of English victories over the Spanish 
(“singeing the King of Spain’s beard” 
he called them), died aboard his ship 
as it lay off Nombre de Dios in the 
West Indies. 

Beyond a tradition of swashbuckling, 
Sir Francis left little else. The booty 
he collected from high-decked Spanish 
ships, the gold he ravaged from Span- 
ish-American towns, he spent on bigger 
and better English ships with which to 
bag more and more Spanish treasure. 

Yet 325 years later tall tales of a 
fabulous Drake estate spread through 
the American Middle West. 

By word of mouth or confidential let- 
ter, thousands of persons heard that 
the sea-dog left a fortune large enough 
to buy Iowa and all it contained twice 
over. In short it amounted to $22,500,- 
000 in Peruvian gold, English industrial 
plants, Oregon redwood - forests, or 
Egyptian cotton fields (rumor was un- 
certain which). Amazingly enough, 
the estate was still to be settled by the 
British courts. And when that settle- 
ment was made, thousands of persons 
could share it—if meantime they were 
to contribute funds to Oscar M. Hart- 
zell, to whom a Drake descendant had 
assigned rights to the fortune. 

Since 1920 thousands throughout the 
Middle West, especially in Iowa, have 
contributed. For thirteen years agents 
sent from $500 to $5,000 a week to 
England where Hartzell was living, 
presumably trying to hasten a settle- 
ment. When contributors became anx- 
ious, they were reassured. Hartzell 
was honorable; he once was candidate 
for Sheriff of Des Moines. King 
George’s illness three years ago was 
caused by worry over the prospect of 
the estate’s leaving England. Former 
Ambassador Andrew Mellon visited 
England last Winter to arrange for a 
settlement. So ran the reassurances. 

Last February the Federal Govern- 
ment put a stop to the magnificent 
racket. It secured Hartzell’s indict- 
ment for using the mails to defraud. 
It got Britain to deport him and it ar- 
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rested him when he reached New York. 
Little, red-cheeked, and mild-mannered, 
Hartzell protested that everything was 
“above board and I can prove it.” 

When he came to trial, the last of 
October, in Sioux City’s Federal Court, 
he tried to prove it. Though his agents 
reluctantly admitted that 9,000 persons 
had been duped into sending Hartzell 
a total of $800,000, Hartzell insisted 
that both fortune and heir existed. His 
proof was unconvincing. 

Last week he was convicted of mail 
fraud, fined $2,000, and sentenced to 
ten years in prison. 


KRESEL: Bank of United States 
Lawyer Is Convicted of Fraud 


Isidor J. Kresel was found guilty 
last week of misapplying $2,000,000 of 
funds of New York’s defunct Bank of 
United States. 

Had the bank not failed Dec. 11, 
1930, the sad-faced, gray-haired little 
lawyer might be sharing Samuel Sea- 
bury’s credit for Fusion victory in the 
recent New York City election. Instead 
he faces a prison term, to be set by 
Judge George H. Taylor, as soon as 
Mr. Kresel recovers from serious illness 
caused by the shock of the verdict. 

One-time assistant of the crusading 
District Attorney, William Travers Je- 
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is now in the entertainment depart- 
ment. 

Charging Mr. Kresel with complicity, 
Mr. Steuer also secured the indictment 
of the mouse-like counsel, who then re- 
signed from the Seabury investiga- 
tion and nursed his delicate health dur- 
ing the two years he awaited trial. 

The trial began Sept. 15 in New 
York’s gloomy Criminal Courts Build- 
ing. Unexciting, it attracted none of 
the curious spectators who had fought 
to get into the same room when Mar- 
cus and Singer were on trial there. 
That for the first time in New York 
legal history there were two alternates 
(extra jurors) in the jury box was of 
more interest than that a highly re- 
spected member of the bar was de- 
fendant. 

Through long, dull days Mr. Kresel 
rolled paper pellets as he watched John 
W. Davis, his attorney, demonstrate 
the bank’s financing with a glass and 
paper cups. On several occasions he 
even helped his prosecutors and the 
judge rule on technicalities—at their 
request. His character witnesses in- 
cluded former Governors Smith and 
Miller of New York, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, George W. Wickersham, Judge 
Seabury, former Secretary of State 
Bainbridge Colby, and many others. 

Mr. Kresel’s eyes filled with tears 
when. Mr. Davis, summing up for five 
hours, demanded of the jury: 





INTERNATIONAL 


John W. Davis (Left) and His Client, Isidor J. Kresel 


rome, and later prosecutor of ambu- 
lance chasers and racketeers, Mr. Kre- 
sel was Judge Seabury’s counsel in the 
magistrate’s courts investigation which 
preceded the sweeping inquiry into 
New York municipal affairs. He was 
also counsel and director of the Bank 
of United States. And thereby lies 
the tale. 

The bank’s failure disclosed huge 
loans to affiliate companies, improper 
loans according to Max Steuer, deposi- 
tors’ counsel and Mr. Kresel’s bitterest 
enemy. On the basis of these loans, 
Mi. Steuer secured the indictment of 
Bernard K. Marcus and Saul Singer, 
bank officials, and initiated the prosecu- 
tion which sent them to Sing Sing, 
where Marcus tended greenhouses and 





“Must this man lose honor, liberty, 
and life itself on this flimsy charge? 
. . - Now that the clamor for a victim 
is over, ‘would you believe (Marcus and 
Singer) are felons, if they were sit- 
ting at this table?” 

The jury apparently decided it would. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Court Upholds 
President and Gold Hoarders 


Judge John M. Woolsey of the United 
States District Court in New York 
ruled last week that Congressional 
legislation and Presidential decrees reg- 
ulating possession of gold are constitu- 
tional, except for the President’s order 
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requiring gold owners to return their 
holdings to the Treasury. The Act of 
Congress passed last March, Judge 
Woolsey decided, prescribed that the 
order for the return of gold should be 
issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, not by the President. 

Judge Woolsey was ruling on demur- 
rers (objections) to indictments against 
Frederick Barber Campbell, New York 
lawyer who refused to report or return 
gold holdings of more than $200,000. 
The 70-page decision permits the gov- 
ernment to begin criminal prosecution 
against Mr. Campbell for failing to 
report his holdings. As for failing to 
return holdings, the government can 
appeal from Judge Woolsey’s ruling, 
or it can have a new order issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, reindict 
Mr. Campbell, and proceed with prose- 
cution. 

Pardoned: By President Roosevelt, 
Conrad Mann, president of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, convicted 
last Spring of promoting a lottery 
through the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Mr. Mann arrived in New York last 
Wednesday, surrendered to serve his 
sentence of five months, and was held 
in the Federal House of Detention for 
four hours. His pardon then arrived, 
and he was released after signing an 
agreement to pay a $10,000 fine before 
Dec. 30. A day earlier the President 
had pardoned Frank E. Herring, con- 
victed with Mr. Mann. Friday, in Cleve- 
land, Mr. Mann and Mr. Herring filed 
a joint suit for $500,000 against their 
defense lawyers who failed to secure an 
acquittal. 

The two pardons, acquittal of Senator 
James J. Davis of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, and nolle-prossing another suit 
against Senator Davis ended the gov- 
ernment’s current campaign against 
lotteries, except in the case of one 
person. He was Bernard C. McGuire, 
the professional promoter who urged 
the scheme on Mr. Mann and Senator 
Davis. The day Mr. Mann was par- 
doned, McGuire quietly surrendered at 
North Eastern Penitentiary, Lewisburg, 
Pa., to serve a year and a day. 

Awarded: To Mrs. Mary L. Smith by 
a Decatur, Ga., jury, $10,000 damages 
against Asa G. Candler, son of the 
millionaire soft drink manufacturer. 
Mr. Candler maintains a private zoo 
of lions, tigers, monkeys, an elephant, 
and other animals. Mrs. Smith brought 
suit, charging an escaped monkey 
wrecked her nervous system by climb- 
ing into her automobile, scattering the 
contents of her purse, and attempting 
to follow her home. 

Denied: To the Capital City Milk 
Producers Association, by the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court, an injunc- 
tion to restrain Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace from fixing milk prices. 
The Agriculture Adjustment Act, from 
which the Secretary derives power for 
price-fixing, is constitutional, the court 
decided, because it is based upon a fun- 
damental law of nature—that every 
man has a responsibility for his fellow 
man’s welfare. 
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EDUCATION NOTES: No Money, 
New Bedford Schools Close 


More than 18,000 school children of 
New Bedford, Mass., started an unex- 
pected two-week holiday last Thursday. 
After desperate efforts to raise the 
$45,000 necessary to operate the schools 
until the end of the fiscal year, Nov. 
30, the school committee decided there 
was nothing to do but close the schools 
for two weeks. They had asked the 
500 teachers in the school system to 
work for nothing, and the teachers re- 
fused. The instructors charged that 
a $51,000 surplus from other depart- 
ments was expected by the Mayor and 
could very well be used to keep the 
schools open. 

Art: At New Jersey College for 
Women, in New Brunswick, the studios 
occupied by college girls during week- 
days are being used on Saturdays this 
year by children from 7 to 17 years old. 
Sixteen of them, selected from among 
the more gifted pupils of New Bruns- 
wick’s private, public, and parochial 
schools, meet there to draw and paint 
in what is called the Saturday School 
for Talented Children. No teachers 
preside over the school, but the college 
students mingle with the children, give 
them suggestions, criticize if they are 
asked to, and explain techniques. The 
school was started this year by Prof. 
Herbert Reynolds Kniffin, head of the 
college art department. 

“Schools and classrooms have been 
provided,” he said in explaining his 
idea, “for the average and the feeble- 
minded, but little has been done for the 
gifted. Gifted children need richer 
backgrounds than those who are aver- 
age. es 

Contest: Twenty-four boys will go to 
college on scholarships next year be- 
cause they are skilled in model-making. 
This year they will spend their free 
hours building models of the Napoleonic 
coach which is the trade-mark of the 
Fisher Body Corp., sponsors of the con- 
test. Before entering the contest the 
boys are required to get approval from 
their school principals, manual arts 
teachers or Boy Scout masters, and 
their parents. Plans for the models 
are furnished by the company, and it 
selects judges of the completed work. 

In the last three annual competi- 
tions, more than 750,000 boys have tak- 
en part. Although only six scholar- 
ships have been awarded in each previ- 
ous year, the number has been in- 
creased this year to 24, ranging in 
amounts from $5,000 to $500. State 
lines have been abolished, leaving the 
judges free to award the prizes to 
makers of the best models regardless 
of where the boys live, except that 
eight must be Canadian boys. As 
in previous years, the excellence of the 
model is the sole consideration in mak- 
ing the award. The company particu- 
larly likes the way the contest brings 
fathers and sons together. 
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Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth: Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other’ harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leadin 

drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal tria i 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BOST 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 7, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10c to cover handling and mailing. Please 
send me a two-weeks’ supply of Bost Tooth Paste. 
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One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 
your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 
— on how you take advantage of present 

usiness changes. 

The “New Deal” is opening up new jobs, 
creating unusual opportunities, aingtag joe 4 
prosperity. But that does not insure prosperity 
—S Only you can insure that. 

ths—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally Oe Sa will _ the men with 
most preparation 

Youshould—you aa ae yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting your share of the promotions and 
pay raises. It is | eaten by OTHERS it tcan 

done by YOU 

Ask us ona you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pases you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should in investi- 


gate at once, Check your, field » write 
your name and address, and mail, 
LaSalle Extension University 


Pn ene al we a field I have checked 
and about your training for that field. 











O Higher Accountancy Industrial Management 

Qa Biches Bookkeeping O Modern Foremanship 
Management O Business sage 

O Traffic Management O Law—LL. B. Degree 

4 C.P.A. fy S Commercial Law 

DC Modern Salesmanship © Effective Speaking 

Name 
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Standard Reference Work 
of Higher Education 





Gives Basic Facts and Ratings of 
1250 Universities & Colleges 


1034 Tech. & Professional 
Colleges 





reduced to a common language 
"instantly" accessible! 





Invaluable for Educators 
Price $4.75 Parents 
Writers 
Order direct 


The College Blue Book 
H. W. Hurt, Ph.D., Editor 
Two Park Ave. New York City 


Ready Nov. Price $1.15 
The Influencing of Character 


Based on Research under Rockefeller Grant 
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STAGE: Love Turns Up in Cloak 
And Suit Trade in “Roberta” 


Haunting melodies, pretty girls, love- 
ly gowns, and lavish settings abound in 
“Roberta,” the new Jerome Kern musi- 
cal comedy installed by Max Gordon in 
the New Amsterdam Theater, New 
York. Otto Harbach’s book leaves a 
lot to be desired, however. 

The basic fault in “Roberta” is that 
the cloak and suit business is not the 
home of romance. Even the trick of 
having a handsome fullback inherit a 
dress shop cannot make it so. Roberta 
(otherwise Aunt Minnie) had apparent- 
ly meant to leave her Paris couturiere 
establishment to Stephanie, her charm- 
ing little Russian assistant, but she for- 
got to sign the will, so her football- 
playing nephew inherited the business. 
He tried to make Stephanie share it 
with him, but her pride forbade. Need- 
less to say, the librettist fell back on 
love for a solution. 

Mr. Kern, fortunately, is up to form 
in “Roberta.” Particularly catchy 
tunes are “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” 
beautifully sung by Tamara, and “Hard 
to Handle,” which Lyda Roberti puts 
over in torrid fashion. As Aunt Minnie, 
that grand old trouper Fay Templeton 
has an all too brief part, for she dies 
early in the first act, having sung only 
one number. Robert Middleton shines in 
the loutish part of John Kent, the full- 
back nephew. 

Yet in spite of these high points, 
“Roberta” shapes up as being only a 
fine show for the out-of-town buyers. 

“She Loves Me Not: A Yale man, 
Dwight Deere Wiman, has added to 
the gayety of the New York stage by 
presenting at the Forty-Sixth Street 
Theater a hilariously libellous farce 
about Princeton. 

Yale cannot claim all the credit. 
Howard Lindsay went to Harvard be- 
fore he dramatized Edward Hope’s 
novel and directed the play. Mr. Hope 
went to Princeton. The authorities of 
Old Nassau may not like the disrespect 
shown them in “She Loves Me Not.” 
Many non-Princeton playgoers will 
probably laugh till it hurts. 

Gangsters, motion picture producers, 
chorus and society girls, undergradu- 
ates, and college dignitaries are held up 


CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 


MIDSHIPMAN JACK (RKO). Bruce Cabot in 
an interesting depiction of life at Annap- 
olis. It is complicated by Betty Furness. 

BLOOD MONEY (20th Century). The return to 
the screen of George Bancroft in a senti- 
mentalization of gangsters and bail bonds- 
men. Highly anti-social. 

DESIGN FOR LIVING (Paramount). Noel Cow- 
ard’s sensational comedy reduced to film 
terms, with Miriam Hopkins, Frederic 
March, and Gary Cooper as the three people 
who love each other very much. 

FROM HEADQUARTERS (Warner. Bros.) 
Routine blackmail melodrama with George 
Brent. 

MAWM’ZELLE NITOUCHE (French). The old 
operetta done as a film, with Raimu, the 
music-hall comedian, in a leading part. 
English subtitles. 











to merry ridicule. A chorus girl brings 
them all together when she seeks 
refuge in a Princeton dormitory. <A 
movie magnate’s press agent brings in 
an army of newspaper men and photog- 
raphers, and the fun is on. 


SCREEN: “Little Women” Is A 
Masterpiece of Americana 


Because the movies are generally so 
heavy-handed in their treatment of 
sentiment, announcement that RKO- 
Radio was preparing a film version of 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women” 
was received with considerable appre- 
hension. Too many people loved the 
old story of the New England family in 
Civil War times. 

It may be stated flatly that their fears 
were groundless. The picture is well- 
nigh perfect in every detail. 

What lifts “Little Women” to the 
heights of screen excellence is the un- 
usual spirit of sympathetic understand- 
ing which pervades the whole affair. 
Everybody concerned, from the direc- 
tor, George Cukor, down, treats the tale 
with just the right mixture of humor 
and tenderness. 

Katharine Hepburn is a spendid Jo. 
The other March sisters are played by 
Joan Bennett, Frances Dee, and Jean 
Parker. None of them has ever been 
seen to better advantage. Spring By- 
ington, .known on the stage as a skill- 
full comedienne, plays the mother with 
surpassing sweetness. 

Of the men Paul Lukas is best as the 
erudite German professor who is Jo’s 
guide both to New York and to ro- 
mance, but Douglass Montgomery and 
Henry Stephenson are also excellent. 
Perhaps John Davis Lodge, as Brooke, 
shows signs of inexperience, but the 
cast as a whole is superlative. 

The book has been closely followed 
as to incident as well as spirit. Jo is 
a tomboy, afraid of love and resenting 
it when Meg is taken from the fold by 
marriage. Beth (Jean Parker) dies, 
and Jo goes off to New York to write. 
Eventually the family (except for 
Beth) is happily reunited in Concord, 
and all is as it should be. . 

More than a word should be devoted 
to the Victorian settings of Hobe Erwin 
and the costumes of Walter Plunkett. 
They do much to make “Little Women” 
a masterpiece of Americana. It is all 
a welcome relief from gangsters. 

“Eskimo:” This is a dubious contri- 
bution to film anthropology by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

“Eskimo” is based on the good old 
theory that the white man’s influence 
on savages is far from salutary. The 
Eskimos appear idyllic and happy, trad- 
ing wives among themselves; but if one 
of their women is debauched by a Nor- 
dic trader, they become savage and ir- 
ritable. It is a harpooning matter. 

The photography of “Eskimo” is 
continuously striking and beautiful. 
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Joan Bennett, Katharine Hepburn and 
Frances Dee in “Little Women” 


W. S. Van Dyke, the director, and his 
staff spent a year in the North taking 
views of Eskimos at their daily jobs. 
Among the more thrilling scenes are 
the capture of walruses, harpooning a 
whale, and a tremendous round-up of 
caribou in which the beasts are driven 
into the water and slaughtered. 

On the debit side is the fact that on- 
to these interesting scenes has been 
grafted a standard Hollywood sex 
melodrama which does not jibe with 
the authentic color. Another point 
against it is its unholy length. 

The acting is mainly in the hands of 
an Eskimo couple known simply as 
Mala and Iva. Mr. Van Dyke appears 
as an inspector of the Canadian 
Mounted Police, who, in this case, does 
not get his man. The trader is vividly 
played by Peter Freuchen, author of 
the story. Few authors would think of 
writing themselves so unsympathetic 
a part. 

“Eskimo” is probably the first film 
played mainly in the Eskimo language. 
English subtitles have been added to 
aid those unfamiliar with Arctic gut- 
turals. 

“White Woman:”’ With invaluable 
assistance from the versatile Charles 
Laughton, Paramount has made an in- 
teresting picture out of “Hangman’s 
Whip,” one of last season’s worst plays. 

In this film, Mr. Laughton plays 
Prin, the King of the River. He is an 
unscrupulous trader in a Malay jun- 
gle. His abode is an old houseboat, 
moored up the river. All of his em- 
ployes are men with a past whom he 
holds to their unpleasant tasks by 
threatening to turn them over to the 
authorities. 

On a trip to the nearest town, Prin 
sees a penniless, down-trodden creature, 
in this case Carole Lombard, entertain- 
ing the boys in a native cafe. Her hus- 
band was supposed to have killed him- 
self because of her unfaithfulness. The 
cruel Prin marries her and takes her 
to live on the houseboat. 

She soon finds out that her new hus- 





band is a terror, who delights in send- 
ing men to their death in the jungle. 
How she escapes and how Prin finally 
gets his just deserts at the hands of 
the outraged natives takes up the rest 
of the film. 

Laughton does not overlook a. single 
“‘mannerism which could make him re- 
pulsive, and in this film he dominates 
the scene as fully as he did in the 
splendid “Private Life of Henry VIII.” 
No fancier of character acting should 
miss “White Woman.” 

“The Invisible Man:” H. G. Wells’ 
fantastic novel is transferred to the 
screen with striking success in this 
Universal film. 

Claude Rains, of the Theater Guild, 
plays the part of a chemist who has 
discovered a drug rendering him in- 
visible, and proceeds to figure out how 
he can become the most powerful man 
in the world. 

There are two drawbacks to his pre- 
dicament: first, he hasn’t discovered 
the antidote, so he must remain in- 
visible; second, the drug not only makes 
him invisible, but slowly drives him 
mad. He wrecks trains and automobiles 
for the fun of it. He commits murder 
for want of anything better to do. Ob- 
viously his apprehension becomes a 
matter of national concern. 

“The Invisible Man” is a story pecu- 
liarly adapted to the technique of the 
motion picture. Universal’s trick pho- 
tographers have taken full advantage 


of it. When the titular character is 
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first encountered, he is wrapped in 
bandages—for though invisible he has 
bulk and has to keep warm. But when 
he peels off the bandages, an inn-keep- 
er’s wife and most of the audience are 
startled to find that he has no chin. 
That is only the beginning. Trousers 
dance merrily along the road, cigarettes 
are lit in mid-air with nobody appar- 
ently doing it, and chairs and tables 
take on unwonted agility. 

The film is briskly acted by a cast 
mostly British, and R. C. Sherriff, au- 
thor of “Journey’s End,” has provided 
a script that abounds in thrills and 
laughs. Altogether, ‘The Invisible Man” 
ranks high on the list of movie melo- 
dramas. . 


ART: “Door to the Future” In 
Ramshackle Power House 


Men with pails of water last week 
scrubbed the front steps of an old 
power house located near the upper tip 
of Manhattan at the Harlem River and 
Two Hundred and Sixteenth street. 
Over the door of this stone and red- 
brick structure are inscribed the words: 
“Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany, Lessee,” but it is years since 
the building has been used for power. 

The step-scrubbing was to provide a 
clean entrance to what is now probably 
the largest sculptor’s studio and ex- 
hibit space in existence. 

Within, on a scaffold at the southern 














For Success in 
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“Contains sound advice on 
effective writing and con- 
vincing speaking—two of 
the cardinal qualifications 
of success in modern busi- 
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1. Grammar at a Glance 


Prepared by practical, expe- 
rienced English instructors. 
Arranged in six handy vol- 
umes for quick reference, but 
all are related and unified for 
study as a complete course. 
“Every page contains definite, 
usable information that can 
immediately be applied to 
improve the use of English in 
speaking and writinc.’’—H. 
G. Atha, Chairman of Board, 
Howard Savings Inst. 
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All FREE 
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2. Common Errors in English Corrected 
3. A Guide to Good Pronunciation 


To Be a Convincing Speaker and a Convincing Writer 


Master Good English 


THIS NEW AND SENSIBLE WAY 


To be able to speak well, write well, present your ideas to best advantage, is to 
put yourself in a position where opportunities come to you and can be seized. In- 
effective English is a fatal handicap. 
from winning the success he should have. When you are trying to get business, or 
applying for a position, or presenting your ideas in conference, interview, or letter, 
you cannot risk making a bad impression because of incorrect, inexpressive, fumbling 
English. You must give your real ability its proper chance. 

Rapid Guides to Good English gives to busy people a quick, simple, usable survey 
of the essentials of correct English usage. This series of six convenient handbooks is 
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N these days of radical business changes 
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end of the bare, echoing expanse of 
room, is a full-size model of “The 
Rainbow Arch War Memorial’’—fif- 
teen-year labor of the 72-year-old 
sculptor, George Grey Barnard. 

It is a prodigious conception. The 
completed monument will be 100 feet 
high, 60 feet from pier to pier, and 
36 feet deep. The model, containing 45 
figures, shows but one side of the pro- 
jected arch. 

On the right-hand pier are ranged in 
ascending lines figures of those whom 
the war cheated—old men and women 
weighed down under burdens, children 
in the arms of young. women whose 
men died in the struggle. From the 
topmost figure springs the arch in bril- 
liant rainbow colorings symbolic of hope 
or peace, or, as the sculptor himself 
terms it, “The Door to the Future.” 
The unbroken bands of color carry up 
and over to rest on the top motif of the 
left-hand pier. 

This pier represents those who died 
in the conflict. Mr. Barnard has 
chosen not to show these boys as sol- 
diers with weapons or in uniforms, 
but as immortal souls, 28 youthful nude 
male figures struggling toward the 
rainbow. The diagonal composition 
balances the burdened figures of the 
other pier. 

Within the arch opening is a por- 
trayal of a field in Flanders. Rows of 
white crosses set among bright red 
poppies converge and fade into a sun- 
set. The colored sections will be exe- 
cuted in mosaic; the figures in Carrara 
marble. 

The sculptor expects he will be 80 
by the time the concept finds its final 
expression in stone and glass. He hopes 
to erect it on property near The Clois- 
ters (part of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art) on Fort Washington 
Avenue, close to his home. If this is 
impossible, he says he will tear down 
his own house and erect it there. 

The day the armistice was signed 
in 1918, Mr. Barnard, then 57, began 
his work. He felt he must protest 
against war and that he owed an 
enormous debt to those who had died. 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


“2.7%. CP. MF. PT. 


Nov. 25. Football: 

Army-Navy. CO- ‘ 
EUREEER oc cncvccte 1.15 12.15 11.15 10.15 
Footvall: Notre 

Dame-U. of S. C. 

COLUMBIA ........ 3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 
Nov. 26. Dr. C. L. 

Lange, from Geneva. 

COLUMBIA ......<- 12.45 11.45 10.45 9.45 


N. Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA 


3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


Nov. 28. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. 
NBC--WJZ_ ....... 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Nov. 29. Westmin- 
ster ‘*hoir. NBC—- 
, 6) Sr Sry 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Nov. 30. Football: 
Browrn-Colgate. NBC 
mW ODS ceecacbvece 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
Football: Cornell- 


Penn. COLUMBIA... 1.45 12.45 11.45 10.45 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Full-Size Plaster Model of War 
Memorial by George Grey Barnard 


Mr. Barnard has borne the expense 
himself. ‘Practically every cent I have 
made is going into this memorial,” he 
said last week. 

Of the monument, Mr. Barnard once 
said: “I have labored to give my 
people visible and tangible evidence of 
a debt we can never repay.” 

“And now,” he added last week, “my 
debt to just one of the soldier boys 
who died in the war is paid.” 

The model will remain on view one 
month. On the opening day last week 
visitors (they were scarce) included 
camera men, reporters, and directors 
of the Third Avenue Railway, owner 
of the power house-studio. 


° 
MUSIC: California 8-Year-Old 
Pianist In New York Debut 


Vines, vegetables, and virtuosos ma- 
ture quickly in California. 

A fat little 8-year-old pianist named 
Ruth Slenczynski (pronounced Slejin- 
sky, middle syllable accented) is the 
newest product of the land of sunshine 
and flowers which produced the baby 
violinist, Ruggerio Ricci, four years 
ago, and Yehudi Menuhin in 1927. 

Unlike Ricci, who made his debut 
with a miniature violin, Ruth was dis- 
played at Town Hall, New York, last 
week before an enormous concert grand 
piano. A mad, happy audience stam- 
peded the stage at the end of six en- 
cores for a closer view of the prodigy. 

The facts of her short life are almost 
as astonishing as her technical ability. 
She was born in Sacramento of Polish 
parents. Her father, a naturalized 
American, fought with the American 
Expeditionary Force in France, was 
wounded in the hand, and had to aban- 
don his hope of being a great violinist. 
He turned his attention to his daughter. 
The prodigy is home taught, except for 
a year’s instruction at the Anna Head 
School at Berkeley, Cal., where she 
won a scholarship, and for some visits 
to Alfred Cortot, the French pianist. 

Ruth’s passion for music. showed it- 
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WIDE WORLD 
Ruth Slenczynski, 8, Whose New 
York Debut Was Impressive 


self when she was only 2 years old. 
Her father says: “She would not eat, 
but kept following me around.” She 
was “hungry for music.” 

Lessons in theory and harmony began 
at the age of 3%. At 5 she gave her 
first public recital in San Francisco. 
The profits from this pre-debut concert 
before an audience of 3,500 enabled the 
family to move to Europe, where they 
have lived for the last two years. She 
has given one recital in Berlin, three in 
Paris. Last month she played Beetho- 
ven’s Piano Concerto as soloist with the 
Paris Pasdeloup Orchestra under Louis 
Hasselmans. 

Her life is regimented according to 
the approved pattern of a fledgling vir- 
tuoso, for her father feels that ‘she 
has no time to waste.” 

From seven in the morning until 
eight at night, regardless of concert 
engagements, the day is filled with 
practice, study, walks, and a little play. 
She refused to have press photographs 
taken of her with a doll because she 
dislikes them, and “it would be unnatu- 
ral.” She speaks French, German, and 
Fnglish fluently in a combination of 
childish naivete and grown-up vocabu- 
lary. 

“My vision,” she explained, “is to be 
a great pianist.” Asked if she read fairy 
stories, she said: “I had a book once 
but my sister has it in Paris now.” 

The little Slenczynski can reach only 
an octave (see cover) which means 
that some of the compositions she plays 
must be simplified, but last week’s pro- 
gram as a whole made no concessions 
to her age or strength. It included 
Bach’s prelude in E Major transcribed 
for the piano by her father from the 
original violin work, the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue of Bach, Beetho- 
ven’s “Pathetique” Sonata, Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, and a group 
of Chopin. 

Indications of prodigious talent at so 
early an age are not unusual in the 
field of music. Heifetz, Hofmann, 
Kreisler, Paderewski, and Ethel Legin- 
ska are notable contemporary examples. 


After a second appearance in New 
York Nov. 25, Ruth hopes to return to 
California for Christmas. 











CALIFORNIA: Gossipy Guide To 
The Colorful Southwest 


INCREDIBLE LAND. By Basil Woon. 368 
pages, 85,000 words. Index. Liveright, 
New York. $2.50. 


Those who are curious about Cali- 
fornia will find Mr. Woon’s book both 
entertaining and satisfying. While os- 
tensibly a guide book to the Southwest, 
with a trip to the Canal Zone thrown 
in for good measure, ‘Incredible Land” 
is as much like a Baedeker as a hen is 
like a waterspout. It is part travel 
book, part “Who’s Who,” and part 
compendium of gossip. 

It seems that more than 400 religious 
cults have thriven on California soil, 
that movie stars sometimes have to 
make love fifteen times with the same 
words and gestures to produce a few 
feet of film, that at Tia Juana, the al- 
coholic oasis across the Mexican bor- 
der, there is a block of 41 buildings 
containing 50 saloons. 

Even the scenery is picturesquely 
treated. One learns that Saltan Sea is 
so buoyant that one can float in it up- 
right, reading a newspaper, and that 
in Reno, where they have a cathedral 
underground, the gigolos get $20 a 
day for accepting drinks at the hands 
of beautiful divorcees. The individual 
portraits include those of George Win- 
field, Republican partv boss, “the man 
who is Nevada,” and William Randolph 
Hearst, on whose incredible ranch the 
guest rooms are furnished with $5,000 
beds. 

Basil Woon is a veteran Hearst re- 
porter. In the last dozen years he has 





NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 





THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S REVIEW OF 
EUROPE TODAY. An “indefatigable 
economist,”” G. D. H. Cole, and his wife 
describe parlous situations in every Euro- 
pean country. Encyclopedic but read- 
able. 616 pages, 216,000 words, Index. 
Knopf, New York. $3. 

THE DISINHERITED. Novel of American 
labor since the war, inspired by the ex- 
periences of the author, Jack Conroy. A 
harrowing story written in unfinished 
style. 310 pages, 87,000 words. Covici, 
Friede, New York. $3. 

ARCHY’S LIFE OF MEHITABEL By Don 
Marquis. Fifty-four sophisticated verses 
by the author’s pet cockroach, who 
punches the typewriter keys with his 
head. 182 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. 


FIAT MONEY INFLATION IN FRANCE, A 
study of what happened to money dur- 
ing the French Revolution by Andrew 
Dickson White. Originally given as a 
speech to Senators in 1876, it is repub- 
lished as “a pertinent and illuminating 
warning.” 68 pages, 19,000 words. Apple- 
ton-Century, New York. $1. 


LETTERS OF GROVER CLEVELAND. Edit- 
ed by Allan Nevins. Mr. Cleveland is 
slow to reveal himself, but his views are 
interesting. 626 pages, 188,000 words, 
Index. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $5. 


PRECIOUS JEOPARDY. Christmas story of 
a man who thought he would die and 
therefore made the most of life, by Lloyd 
Cc. Douglas. Uplifting but undistin- 
guished. 64 pages, 9,000 words. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $1, 








Coming to Happiness Valley in the land of Sun- 
shine for the first time is similar to viewing an art exhibit- 
ion at the Louvre. Hundreds of “masterpieces” make the 
selection of a favorite difficult. The enormous selection 
here includes dry, warm, sunny, winter days for the golf 
and tennis enthusiast; colorful desert bridle trails for the 
horseman; prehistoric ruins for the explorer; unexcelled 
hunting and fishing for the sportsman; an agricultural 
phenomenon--a twelve months growing season under con- 
trolled irrigation for the farmer; clear, pure, warm atmos- 
phere for the health secker. Phoenix and the surrounding 
towns of Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Buckeye, 
and Glendale have truly been endowed by Nature as the 
ideal winter vacation land for pleasure-for rest-for health 

Every type of accommodation in Phoenix and the 
surrounding communities is in line with restricted budgets 
Write or wire us when you expect to arrive. We will be 
happy to meet you and to help you get located quickly 
and comfortably-without obligation, of course. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


PHOENIX 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
117-B La Ciudad Del Sol 
The Coty of the Sun) 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 











Men and women 
of good standing 
alert enough to 
seize an oppor- 
tunity and make 
the most of it 
—to introduce 
NEWS-WEEK in 
their communities. 


ACME PHOTOS 


WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 
YOUP EARNINGS RISE 


Habitually, this is the time when progressive 
folk plan for winter reading. 

Our representatives’ orders—and the amount 
of money they earned—more than doubled last 
month, and each week shows a further substan- 
tial increase. Today, amid a world turned up- 
side down, progressive folk want to keep intel- 
ligently abreast of events—to know what is 
happening, to understand it. 

« NEWS-WEEK will be invaluable to them 
because it keeps them better informed on world 
events in less time than other weekly magazines. 


THIS MEANS MONEY TO YOU! 


If you want to earn extra money—and Christmas 
is not far ahead—send now for sample copies, 
supplies and instructions. 


Inquire of 
L. S. Erger 
Representatives’ Subscription Department 
NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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made a specialty of travel-guide books, 
covering Paris, the Atlantic Ocean, 
Monte Carlo, and Cuba. When in Hol- 
lywood getting material for “Incred- 
ible Land,” he went to a premiere with 
Claire Windsor and was introduced 
over the radio as “Bernard Moon.” 
He also did some scenario writing. 
He and eight other authors were told 
to write a script about lions. When 
they got it done, the producers changed 
it into a football story—then killed it. 


ROMANCE: Celebrities Crowd 


Novel of Revolutionary Days 


By Kenneth Roberts. 
870 pages, 218,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Readers and lovers of Kenneth Rob- 
erts’s historical novel “Arundel” may 
now learn what happened afterward. 
“Arundel” described the beginning: of 
the American Revolution as it affected 
State-of-Mainers. “Rabble in Arms” 
carries the story forward for two years. 

It is a hefty, man-sized romance, em- 
bellished with all the proper accesso- 
ries. Peter Merrill of Arundel, the nar- 
rator of the story, is courageous, con- 
scientious, and all but omniscient—a 
splendid hero. Peter’s wayward brother 
gets mixed up with a beautiful wom- 
an spy. There is a _ well-meaning, 
brown-eyed heroine, Elien, who gets 
herself into tight places. Pompous gen- 
erals abound. There is a wise old 
doctor for wisdom and a loud-mouthed 
warrior for comic relief. 

The most striking, best-rounded fig- 
ure in the book is Benedict Arnold, to 
whom the writer is more than partial. 
Arnold’s two great fights, the naval 
engagement on Lake Champlain and 
the Second Battle of Saratoga, are 
lively and thrilling. Anyone looking for 
his money’s worth in celebrities, inci- 
dents, and historical background should 
have lots of fun with this book. 

At the end of the World War, Mr. 
Roberts found himself with the Intelli- 
gence Service in Siberia. He is both 
journalist and novelist. On his return 
from Asia he undertook a roving as- 
signment for The Saturday Evening 
Post, wandering around and reporting 
war and disturbance in eleven countries. 

As a novelist, however, he has always 
stuck to Maine, where he now lives—at 
Kennebunk Beach. His forefathers are 
State-of-Mainers. Two of them fought 
among the “Rabble in Arms,” and one 
in the War of 1812. 


WAR GHOSTS: Events of 1918 
Seem Classically Remote Now 


RABBLE IN ARMS. 


OVER HERE. By Mark Sullivan. 
119,000 words. Illustrations. 
Scribners, New York. $3.75. 


The tireless Mark Sullivan, veteran 
journalist and magazine editor, is grad- 
ually catching up on himself. After sev- 
en years of labor he has completed the 
fifth volume of his history of “Our 
Times,” bringing the account through 
the period of the war. 

“Over Here” describes most graph- 


661 pages, 
Index. 


ically just what the World War in Eu- 
rope did to the American Common- 
wealth. As might be expected, the story 
centers on Woocrow Wilson, whose 
eareer Mr. Sullivan follows into 1919, 
when the war President played his 
trump card by going to the Peace Con- 
ference—and failed to take the trick. 
The book is full of ghosts—innumer- 
able details, amusing and colorful, 
which once were so familiar! 
Everyone knows about Henry Ford’s 
“Peace Ship.” But how many remember 
the illegal wedding that took place on 
board? A United Press correspondent 
was married before the party sailed, 
Ford and Bryan acting as witnesses. 
Later it was found that the minister’s 
license was no good, so the captain had 
to reseal the bond on the high seas. 
Mr. Sullivan has lots of little revela- 
tions to make. He discloses that the 
sentence, “God helping her, she (Amer- 
ica) can do no other,” was taken from 











KEYSTONE 
Mark Sullivan, Whose Fifth Volume 
Of “Our Times” Has Appeared 
the writings of a German, Martin 
Luther. 

He reminds us that Theodore Roose- 
velt, who spent four years denouncing 
Fresident Wilson with the bitterest 
epithets, wrote to Rudyard Kipling: “I 
do not believe that I have spoken in- 
temperately.” 

Nearly 400 excellent photographs and 


cartoons help materially to bring that 
stirring period to life. Although only 
fifteen years have passed since the 
country’s preachers were lusting for 
blood and the farmers couldn’t find 
enough wheat and hogs to satisfy the 
market, Mr. Sullivan makes it seem al- 
most classically romantic and remote. 


BOOK NEWS: Readers Puzzled 
By “An Elephant Up a Tree” 


A controversy rages over whether 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s latest 
book is a juvenile or a satire. It makes 
fun of mankind, but its title is “An 
Elephant Up a Tree.” The publishers 
modestly claim that it ranks with “Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” “Candide,” and “Alice 
in Wonderland.” Reviewers have dis- 
agreed. 


Bellywhopper: During Children’s 
Book Week, Wilbur M. Stone, collector 
of juvenile books, stated that a modern 
child’s book weighing two pounds is 
impractical. The child cannot hold it 
up, and “if he puts it on the floor and 
does a bellywhopper,” he said, “his face 
is so close that he can’t see anything 
but the details.” 


Pulp: The literary business is not 
so bad in the “pulp magazine” field, 
according to The Publisher’s Weekly, 
which reports that the 123 publica- 
tions of five years ago have been in- 
creased to 139. The largest classes 
are: detective stories, 22; “Westerns” 
and moving pictures, 16, and love sto- 
ries, 15. 


Birthday: President Roosevelt may 
get a new birthday. 

Forty-two years ago, Robert Louis 
Stevenson met in Samoa a little 
American girl called Annie M. Ide 
(now Mrs. A. I. Cockran of New 
York). Annie told him she had 
been born on Christmas and so was 
short-changed on presents. Stevenson 
promptly assigned to her his own 
birthday, Nov. 13, on condition that 
she celebrate it conscientiously. If she 
failed to do this, it was to revert to 
the President of the United States. 
Last week Mrs. Cockran was away 
from home, and is suspected of omit- 
ting the celebration. 

President Roosevelt was too busy to 
make inquiries. 
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MYSTERY MARKET 





OPEN HIGH 
A South Sea yacht 
picks up a derelict 


STOCK 


THE PURPLE 
BALL. By Frank 


Drug-crazed Anne 
Morlan’s lurid ef- 


CLOSE NET 
The sudden appear- CHANGE 
ance of a strange 


LOW 


Too many breath 
taking adventures 


L. Packard. 319 and learns that the forts to kill every- make the reader boat, a quick hold- 

pages, 72,000 purple ball is bur- one after an excit- blase before the up, and all the 

words.- Doubleday, ied on Evil Island. ing mutiny. final struggle. criminals are cap- 

Doran, New York. tured. +$2 
THE SIAMESE Retreating from a The discovery after Clumsy plotting Hemmed in the cel- 

TWIN MYSTERY. forest fire, the the murder that a keeps the story dull lar by _ the fire, 

By Ellery Queen. Queens reach a beautiful blue- in spite of two kill- Ellery does a fine 

$25 pages, 73,000 mountain top in blooded lady has ings and a black- bit of reasoning and 

words. Stokes, time for murder. Siamese twins. mailing. spots his victim. 

New York. —$2 
SCOTLAND YARD After eleven years Cissie Gay, the The disappointment The villain escapes 

CAN WAIT. By in jail, the Yard felon’s lady, is a at finding the most and the Inspector 

David Frome. 279 frees a bank felon shrewd Cockney disagreeable person does some quick, 
pages, 65,000 in hope of finding with an amusing in the not neat thinking in 

cords Farrar & the booty. knack for gumming the guilty party. the name of justice. 


the works. 


+$2 











the wants lo rear 
WOULD YOU HAND HER A SKILLET? 


THERE IS ONE BEST TIME to advertise your product 
to a woman —when she’s thinking about the same thing you are. 
For instance, cruise advertising, automobiles, cameras, and such 
pleasurable items are rightly placed in the section a woman turns to 
for pleasure and entertainment — McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS 


1S SHE WORRYING about her complexion? Her new fall 
clothes? Her figure? That side of a woman’s life offers a mood you 
can turn to your advantage. Tell her about lipstick, face powder, cold 
cream, how to have gleaming teeth, at a time when she is giving con- 
centrated attention to the subject in McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY 


TELL YOUR STORY on cooking, kitchen machinery, and 
child care when it echoes her mood. When she’s reading about 
household management, meals, and babies, you’re a lot more cer- 
tain of an audience. You're talking to her at the right time when you 
place your advertisement on the pages of MeCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


WHAT IS THE 31% SAVING? Actual figures from tests made by Dr. 
Starch show how many more women see, and how many more women 
read, your advertisement thanks to McCall's new triple make-up. And 
advertisers report to us similar gains in results. Would you like to see 
the proof? Write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALIL’S 
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FTER THE PROGRAM—HIDES I! 
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Kadette Junior—the new pocket size A.C.-D.C. 
radio takes its place with front page news! It’s the 
talk of the country—the most novel, useful radio 
ever built. 


Measuring only 214 inches thick, 4144 inches high 
and 6 inches long and weighing but 2 pounds, the 
Kadette Junior is a sensational scientific and engi- 
héering achievement. 


Its genuine usefulness—for traveling, in the home SMART AND CLEV 
and office, as an extra radio for youngsters to hear 
their own programs in their own rooms—appeals 


to everyone. 

And, as a gift idea, its newness, novelty and smart 

appearance make it the season’s high-spot. 

Kadette Junior is on display at all leading stores. e 
See it—marvel at its size and weight—admire its Fi 
gleaming bakelite case—hear its astounding per- 

formance, its roomful volume and clear tone. No R d 
wonder it’s a topic of the day! a 


ALSO—LONG DISTANCE SUPER-SENSITIVE KADETTES 
The 5-tube Kadette Superheterodyne performs in ‘‘tough”’ spots. Just try one! 
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